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measurable distance of accomplishment. 


War is— 
“ A game which, were subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at.” 

It now remains for representative women of 
high station, talent, and achievement to join 
hands for a universal peace compact around 
the world. We firmly believe that with this 
added pressure of influence, the birthday of 
the twentieth century might have as its 
supreme gift the universal declaration that 
“War shall be no more.” This gospel of 
peace, the direct outcome of the Gospel first 
proclaimed by Him who is the Prince of 
Peace, should be the determination of all 
good men and women, as it must be the 
desire of nations, and as we fervently hope, 
it will soon become the duty of rulers. 


WOMAN AND WAR. 


Tue belief that war blocks the pathway of 
reform is no longer confined to the Society of 
Friends. The leaders in the woman’s move- 
ment have had many an arrest of thought on 
moral evils heretofore unquestioned, and have 
thus helped to quicken a torpid public con- 
science ; but respecting militaryism there has 
been no adequate awakening. The vice of 
military glorification, with its dire efficts 
upon the world at large, around the whole 
circle of which British drums are daily 
beating, is possibly to woman a curse as great 
as intemperance itself; for much as men 
suffer by war, women endure still more. To 
them it is not a few days of agony and then 
cessation from pain, but a life of sorrow 
accompanied ofien by a life of poverty. The 
soldier is buoyed up by the bray of the glory 
trumpet. ‘He is splendidly brave,” “ he is 
a hero,” and his agony is soon over, but “ it 
is the woman who suffers” for this as well 
as for all other falsities. And yet so deluded 
and demoralised are women by the scarlet, 
the tinsel, and the sword, that they present 
the anomaly of being the most ardent 
admirers of their own greatest scourge. If 
there is to be a change in the pernicious 
estimate of war, it must come by the awaken- 
ing of those who suffer most from its results. 
And if women are to bring this about, the 
leaders of women must be willing to endure 
the sneer which will be raised by the exposure 
of the shams, the wickedness and cruelty 
that invariably accompany the march of 
military banners. When women understand 
that to be a trained destroyer of human life 
is a degrading, even if it be a necessary 
vocation, war will cease. Nothing happens 
in this world ; we must set causes in motion 
if we expect results, and for this each one of 
us is equally responsible. The action of 
English women in this direction would greatly 
stimulate that of their sisters in other 
countries, to narrate their sufferings and to 
insist on redress. Already women upon the 
Continent are beginning to make their 
collective protest against the war system 
which ruins their happiness. National 
antipathies are forgotten as they join to 
entreat and even to demand the relaxation 
of the grip of militaryism upon their homes. 
The control of governments by a public 
opinion that compels arbitration is within 


MRS. GLADSTONE. 
A CHARACTER SKETCH. 
BY A PERSONAL FRIEND. 
Ir is a pleasant task to one who has had the 
privilege of knowing Mrs, Gladstone for 
many years to talk about hor life and 
character, for the memory of the past and 
present in connection with her raises up 
pictures of the most lovable of women and 
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MRS. GLADSTONE IN THE GALLERY, 


the most faithful of friends. Mis. Gladstone 
has now passed her eightieth year. Her 
married life extends well over half a century. 
During that long period she, in conjunction 
with her great husband, have touched all the 
movements and known all the distinguished 
men and women who have led the van in this 
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century—a period which has seen changes 
more momentous in one decade than used to 
take place in a hundred years in more slowly 
moving times. In looking back it is difficult 
for ,her to reali-e that it is the same world 
in which she as a little girl played with her 
sister round the old Castle of Hawarden. 
We all like to begin at the beginning of the 
story, so it is as well to mention that Mrs. 
Gladstone’s father, Sir Stephen Glynne, died 
early, while she was five, and her sister three, 
years old. They and their two elder brothers 
were carefully brought up and religiously 
trained by their mother, and their uncle, the 
Hon. and Rev. George Neville, who was then 
Rector of Hawarden. Lady Glynne was a 
daughter of the Lord Braybrook of that day ; 
she appears to have been a capable, intelligent, 
and beautiful woman, a mother to be deeply 
loved and respected by her children. 
THE BEAUTIFOL MISS GLYNNES. 

The two Miss Glynnes grew up beautiful 
girls. It is interesting to relate that only 
quite lately the Queen, writing to some 
member of the family, mentions that when 
she was quite a young girl herself (for we 
know the Queen is a good many years 
nee than Mrs. Gladstone) she remembers 

paris pore about her talking of the ‘ two 
beautiful Miss Glynnes.” Her Majesty then 
little knew how long the husband of one of 
the ladies would serve her as First Minister 
of the Crown. It was while staying in Italy 
in the winter of 1838-39 that Catherine 
Glynne became engaged to William Ewart 
Gladstone. The following June they were 
married in Hawarden Church, the younger 
sister, Mary Glynne, being married at the 
same time to the late Lord Lyttelton. At 
the time of the marriage Mr. Gladstone was 


eee 


the young and brilliant hope of the Tory 
party, with which the Glynnes were identified. 
Sir Stephen Glynne wasthen, I think, member 


_ for Flintshire, whilst the Rector, Mr. Neville, 


before his ordination had sat for the Flint 
Borough. 
MR. GLADSTONE AS SON. 

It is probable that it was Mr. Gladstone’s 
obedience to the wishes and advice of his 
father which has carried him forward on the 
road of progress. When astudent at Oxford 
he wrote home that he was preparing for his 
degree by the study of classics. By return 
of post he had an earnest and serious letter 
from his father, entreating him not to neglect 
mathematics, the study of which gave breacth 
of mind and stability of judgment. Simply 
to please his father, and against his own 
inclinations, young Gladstone added mathe- 
matics to classics in working for his degree, 
the result being that he came out first in both 
subjects. This added much to the lustre of 
his name; and, as he has said himself, but 
for following his father’s advice he never 
would have been Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The breadth of mind which old Sir John 
Gladstone desired for his son has _ been 
abundantly shown by the power which Mr. 
Gladstone possesses of grasping with a firm 
judgment each political advance necessary to 
the development of democratic government. 
It is a signal instance of the strength of 
friendship and affection which subsisted 
between Mr. Gladstone and his brothers-in- 
law that, while their views often differed 
from the liberal and progressive policy of Mr. 
Gladstone, there never was the smallest 
ripple of family disuniorn, To Mrs. Gladstone 


herself, with her perfect trust in her husband's 
wisdom, there has arisen no difficulty. 
MRS, GLADSTONE’S RESCUE WORK. 

__There are many points in Mrs, Gladstone’s 

life and character in full sympathy with the 


aims and objects which THE Woman’s SIGNAL 
is founded to promote. She has been a pioneer 
in all social and benevolent work, when such 
work was much less appreciated and its 
necessity altogether unr ised by the 
great majority of people. It is over fifty 
years since she entered heart and soul into 
the first rescue work connected with the 
English Church. Speaking of this time not 
very long ago, she remarked how greatly 
opinion on all that affected the lives and well- 
being of women had changed for the better. 
At this early time one good Bishop, when 
consulted about the establishment of a 
Rescue Home, expressed himself doubtful 
whether such a plan had the warrant of 
Scripture. It is scarcely credible, but it 
shows how much we owe to our early women 
ioneers in this and other work for women. 
i the women made an entirely new point 
of vision of life and duty towards their sex, 
the fogs of prejudice prevented clear sight. 
It is impossible to think of Mrs, Gladstone 
apart from the many humane works of which 
she has been the soul andcentre. Her early 
training, combined with the religious devo- 
tion of her mind, naturally lent itself to unite 
with others in whom was the same enthusiasm 
for humanity—such as, for instance, Florence 
Nightingale—so that we have a long record 
of useful work, established and successfully 
carried on from the time of her marriage to 
the present day. Memory recalls one bright 
summer’s day, coming down the side of a 
Welsh mountain, to whose summit, for the 
sake of the view, the Gladstones make many 
family excursions. The conversation between 
Mrs. Gladstone and a friend turned on New- 
port Market Refuge, her Convalescent Home 
at Woodford, and others which she had 
assisted in founding. ‘‘ Yes,” said Mrs. 
Gladstone, in reply to a remark, “I am 
thankful to have had a hand in founding 
these homes, and to be able to continue to 
watch over them now they are established ; 
but my gratitude and admiration are given 
to those who are able to manage and carry 
them on with steady, patient work from day 
to day, from year to year.” Her own steadi- 
ness of purpose is, I think, abundantly 
proved, when we remember that for over 
twenty-five years, whenever she has been in 
London, she has gone down every Monday to 
the London Hospital to make arrangements 
for the admission of applicants to her Wood- 
ford Convalescent Home. 


HER STRONGEST FORCE. 


Whilst of necessity dwelling much on this 
phase of character, it forms but a part of a 
noble nature. The strongest force in Mrs, 
Gladstone is her domestic and maternal in- 
stinct, an intense love of husband and 
children, which now in her lengthening years 
goes forth to her grandchildren also. To see 
her watching over her gifted husband, aware 
of his every need, and warding off every wrong 
or unnecessary interruption, it would seem 
as if she had no interest in the world besides. 
To many women this would have been the 
limit of their interest. Happy are those who, 
like Mrs. Gladstone, have so much love in 
them that it brims over and overflows to 
enrich others beyond the sacred boundaries 
of home. 

HER SOCIAL LIFE. 

Mrs. Gladstone has always intensely 
enjoyed the social life in which she has taken 
part. One of the greatest privileges of such 
a position as hers is that of meeting with 
the most talented and gifted men and women 
of the day of every country and race. As is 
well known, there is no subject or movement 
which Mr, Gladstone does not grasp, and 


this power naturally leads him to desire 
acquaintance with those who know most of 
every subject. Of her own family Mrs, 
Gladstone has been the strongest in constitu- 
tion, she has survived her sister and her two 
brothers many years. Indeed, it has been 
the good fortune of both Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone to enjoy a remarkable immunity 
from bad health and serious illness of any 
kind. To readers of a temperance journal it 
does not seem out of place to confide the fact 
that Mrs. Gladstone's energy owes nothing 
to alcohol. Toast and water and weak tea 
may be described as her favourite beverages ; 
she never takes anything stronger unless she 
is specially ordered to do so by a physician, 
and only within the last few years has this 
occasionally been deemed advisable. 


MARRIED LIFE, 


There never has been a more united and 
loving couple than Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. 
They are both endowed with extraordinary 
energy. Their happy harmony has been 
carried out, not by the yielding of the talents 
bestowed in trust on one side or the other, 
but by using each where duty called. Whilst 
Mr. Gladstone has been occupied with the 
political advancement of the empire, Mrs. 
Gladstone has spent her heart and head in 
projects for the amelioration of the lot of those 
who suffer. In this division of labour, both 
husband and wife have benefited. They 
have been too busy to interfere with each 
other; but the wife has learned, through 
sympathy with her husband, to understand 
and appreciate his political views; and the 
husband, in sympathy with his wife’s tender- 
hearted interest in and contact with suffering 
humanity, has been saved from that 
hardening of the heart which political 
warfare might otherwise have engendered. 


HER FAITHFULNESS. 


In coneluding this slight sketch of Mrs. 
Gladstone, one characteristic stands out 
above all others. It is her faithfulness. It 
is seen in every part of her life. Her faith- 
fulness to duty, to her husband’s comfort, 
her children’s welfare ; her unfailing affection 
and attention to her friends, to whatever 
class of life they may belong. Neither time 
nor circumstances have ever been known to 
change her feelings towards anyone she has 
ever loved. 


Miss Shaw's paper on the Australian outlook, 
read before the Colonial Institute, has received 
much attention, and is regarded as the utterance 
of an authority. Miss Shaw has acted as the 
special correspondent of the Times. 


* & 


Dr. Norman Kerr, the well-known Temper- 
ance advocate, of London, President of the 
Inebriates Legislation Committee of the British 
Medical Association, was married on Thursday 
at Booterstown Church, county Dublin, to Miss 
Edith Jane Henderson, daughter of the late Mr. 
James Henderson, Belvidere Lodge, Newry, 
county Down. 

* % 


Colonel T. W. Higginson, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, is the most distinguished literary man who 
advocates the women’s cause in America. His 
‘“Common Sense about Women” has been re- 
published in England, and constitutes a “ whole 
body of divinity” on the subject. Coloncl 
Higginson’s birthday was recently celebrated 
with song and banquet by representative friends 
of that great host to whom in every nation he 
has endeared himsclf by his devotion to the 
cause of the slave, both black and white. On 
this occasion he was very properly addressed as 
a man not “seventy years old,’ but in Dr. 
Holmes’ happy phrase, ‘‘seventy years young.” 
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A CLOISTERED BOHEMIA. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 
I1J.—Ir was A LovER AND HIS Lass. 


For some time Patience and Jean found 
amusement in making the acquaintance of 
the other residents. Their opportunities 
were scanty enough, but as one was of an 
observant and the other of a social disposition, 
they made good use of the hours when most 
of the ladies met in the dining hall. 

Both girls were accustomed to rely on first 
impressions ; but while Patience was guided 
chiefly by the attitude of the person towards 
herself, liking her if she were pleasant and 
friendly, Jean’s intuitions went deeper, and 
rarely failed to catch the secret, determinin 
force of the character. There was a gi 
deal of Northern shrewdness about Jean ; 
and her wholesome common sense and national 
caution were an admirable foil to her friend’s 
reckless energy. 

In less than a fortnight Patience was at 
home, and had found friends among the 
women of the flats. Jean knew no one but 
Miss Penfold, between whom and herself a 
warm friendship had sprung up. She had 
no time, she said, to be social; and while 
Patience spent her evenings with the pro- 
gressive section of the community, Jean 
stayed at home alone with her writing. But 
she took a keen interest in her neighbours in 
spite of that, and was specially attracted by 
a certain Miss Gould, who appeared to mix 
little with the other ladies. 

One night at dinner Jean was pleased to 
find herself beside Miss Gould. A quick 
discussion was going on. Miss Clara Stoddard, 
her frizzy hair on end with argument, was 
on the subject of woman's suffrage. ‘Of 
course everybody here will sign the paper” 
—she threw a malicious smile at Mrs. 
Wentworth-Soan—“ every intelligent woman 
agrees that we ought to push the Franchise 
as much as possible. The only point of 
division is as to whether married women are 
to be included or not.” 

“Do you mean that marriage and intelli- 
gence don’t go together ?” asked the journal- 
ist, “‘ because as far as we are concerned they 
don’t seem to. The intelligent are not mar- 
ried, and the married are not intelligent.” 

She looked quite naturally at Mrs. 
Wentworth-Soan. 

‘“‘Tt doesn’t matter much to me whether 
they go together or not,” Miss Gould 
remarked. “As a question of abstract 
justice, I suppose I believe that women 
should have the vote; but I confess to a 
terrible indifference about possessing one 
myself, or even seeing every other woman 

ss one.” 

“ Ah, that indifference is precisely what 
we are doing every effort to remove,” said 
Miss Stoddard. ‘‘ Women are so absorbed 
in their own petty interests that they have 
no enthusiasm for public ones. And that is 
the secret of our degraded position with 
regard to men.” 

“T find myself the equal of most men I 
meet,” said Miss Gould quietly, “ and not in 
the least a degraded being.” 

The journalist put up her pincenez and 
looked at her. 

‘‘ But then you are not married,” said Miss 
Stoddard. 

“Then you wowld be a degraded being,” 
said the journalist, completing her survey. 
‘No self-respecting woman can marry 
nowadays.” 

“Chiefly because she is not asked,” said 
Patience demurely. 

‘“*My dear husband and I were on a foot- 


question,” she said, after a while. 
is so largely a game of skill, of manipulation, 
a matter of fence in words and argument, 
that I have no desire to see women take part 
in its public side. 
balance and self-control. And in private we 
can influence without a vote.” 


Miss Gould answered. 
knowledge to recognise the power we have 
and how to use it. It was Queen Esther, the 
gracious and tender—not Queen Vashti, the 
loud and imperious—who controlled the des- 
tinies of a nation,” she added, as she rose 
from the table. 


Penfold. 
Schools under her management, and devotes 
herself to the children and their parents. 
She knows them all, and is a friend to each 
one.” 


they climbed the stairs to No. 28. 
to know her. 
others have not. 
but it gives her a distinctive air; and I want 
to find out the secret.” 


now you are romancing about someone else. 


old Conservative, frightfully superior and set 
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ing of perfect equality,” Mrs. Wentworth- 
Soan broke in. “I had my own way in 
everything. He never ventured to oppose 
his will to mine.” 

“That is the equality for which we are all 
fighting,” said the journalist. 

Miss Stoddard was attacking Miss Gould 
on the narrowness of her outlook and on her 
indifference. 

“T should at least have expected you to 
take an interest in public questions,” she 
went on. 


Miss Gould accepted the statement. She 


was a far more cultivated woman than Miss 


Stoddard, and she knew it. 
“ Woman's suffrage is not the only public 
‘* Politics 


We have not enough 


“But the vote is necessary to give women 


an interest,” Miss Stoddard cried, 


‘‘ Education will give the best interest,” 
‘“We need self- 


‘‘T had no idea Miss Gould was so old- 


fashioned and conservative,” said Miss Stod- 
dard, when the door had closed upon her ; “I 
thought she was a woman of culture and 
progress. 
meeting and introduce her to Mrs. Summer, 
the Socialist.” 


I must take her to a Fabian 


“Ah, but one Fabian will not make a 
Summer,” murmured the journalist. 

‘“‘She is a very useful woman,” said Miss 
“ She is invaluable in the Board 


‘“‘T like Miss Gould,” Jean said to Pat, as 
“T want 
She has something which the 
I don’t know what it is, 


‘“‘ You are a goose,” said Pat. ‘“ You found 
a distinctive air about Miss Penfold, and 


I don’t like Miss Gould. She is just a stiff, 


up in her ways. ‘The equal of most men,’ 
indeed ! I wish Harry could hear her.” 

‘‘ He is not like to hear her, or you either, 
I’m thinking,” said Jean. ‘Indeed, Pat, 
you treat him very badly. When he comes 
you are never ‘ ben the hoose,’ as we say.” 

“T write to him twice a week,” Patience 
pouted ; “and, after all, it is more entertain- 
ing to talk to Miss Stoddard than to listen 
to Harry’s one theme—myself, which is really 
himself.” 

“You don’t deserve a man of your own,” 
said Jean, ‘* And there he is !” 

She stopped and began to laugh, for at the 
end of the passage, sitting on the door-mat, 
his back propped against No. 28, was Harry 
Lloyd. He sprang up when he saw the 
girls, 

‘“‘ T was determined to catch you,” he said 
to Pat, “and I have been sitting here using 
bad language for half an hour. The grim 
female next door asked me into her flat, but 
I told her this was the only way in which I 
could secure an evening with you. Why, Pat, 
aren't you pleased to see me?” 


....» I meanI can’t imagine how. 
please come in. 


tions. 
introduced. 


in 
don’t tell Miss Dare how I came to give you 
the bedstead.” 


laughed. 
Lloyd on the steps, and they stopped me and 
said they had made a vow to offer it to the 
first person they saw. 
would I be pleased to pardon them and 


35. 


Pat was looking ruffled. 
‘No, I'am not pleased,” she said. “ You 
make yourself ridiculous by these childish 


tricks, and me too. You should remember 
that we are not at home now. 
are out of place in a house like this.” - 


Your jokes 


“ That is quite evident,” said Harry, whose 


temper had not improved by keeping. “‘ But 
when a fellow takes the trouble to wait for 
you 2%..." 


Jean unlocked the door of the flat, and 


hurried into her own apartment, leaving the 
two to settle their differences. Half an hour 
after she ventured into the scullery to make 
the coffee, and when it was ready she took it 
to the sitting-room. 


“T thought you would like some coffee,” 


she said, apologetically. 


“Confound!” .. . said Mr. Lloyd, putting 


some space between himself and Pat. 


“ Come in, Jean, you must not stay out in 


the cold,” said Pat, blithely—she had evi- 
dently regained her good temper—“I have 
been telling Harry how we starved luxuri- 
ously on barley-sugar last week.” 


“ Yes, and it’s all very well, but I shall 


not consent to Pat’s starving herself,” said 
Mr. Lloyd, loftily. 
to spend her quarter’s income in the first 
month I shall insist upon her going home 


‘¢ If she is so foolish as 


ain,” 


“ Shall you indeed?” Pat mocked. ‘ We 


are rolling in wealth now—Pat is getting 
three guineas a week as the reward of virtue 
—-she has found an editor-countryman—the 
dearest creature with a moustache and ideas 
....» There is the bell, I must go to the 
door.” 


It was Miss Gould. 
“‘T daresay you know that Mr. Lloyd 


generously gave me the bedstead,” she said 
to Pat. 
and I thought I would just run in and thank 
him for it. 


‘‘ Miss Penfold told me he was here, 


It was a great boon.” 

“A boon?” said Pat; “What on carth 
.. but 
Mr. Lloyd is here.” 

Mr. Lloyd was there, looking maledic- 
He did his best to smile as he was 


‘“‘T hope you havo forgiven me for burden- 
you so suddenly,” ho said. “ Please 


“‘T insist upon knowing,” said Pat. 
“T shall certainly tell,” Miss Gould 
“T met your brother and Mr. 


I was the first, so 


accept the gift.” 

Pat and Jean looked at each other, and 
then burst into a peal of laughter. Mr. 
Lloyd fidgeted in his chair; ho was not 
amused. By-and-by Patience addressed him 
severely,— 

“ {wish you had met Mrs. Wentworth- 
Soan. She would have punished you as you 
deserve for such conduct.—I hope it was not 
a great trouble?” She turned to Miss 
Gould. 

“Not at all; I was just furnishing a 
cottage in the country for a poor woman, 
and I sent it down to her. She is charmed ; 
‘them hangings is so beautiful, and she will 
never want for something to do, cleaning 
that mahogany.’ I am to sleep in it when 
I go down.” 

“ You will take coffee, won’t you? Is the 
place far from here?” Jean asked, as sho 
handed Miss Gould a cup. 

“Thank you! What lovely china... . 
No, the cottage is in Surrey, among the pines 
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and moor and bracken. I shall often go 
down in summer, and dream under the 
trees.” r 

“That's better than hanging about the 
Temple waiting for the briefs that don’t 
come,” said . “I have already 
modelled my style on Sir Charles Russell’s, 
and am prepared to distinguish myself in the 
House. Now there is nothing for me to do 
but to loaf round Keppel Street in a vain 
attempt to find Miss Dare at home.” 

“It is evident people know I am at home 
to-night,” said Pat. ‘Is it the postman or 
visitors?’ The bell rang as she spoke. With a 
sympathetic glance at Mr, Lloyd’s growing 
discontent, Jean went to the door and 
admitted the Miss Stoddards, aunt and niece. 
In the hall they paused. 

“You have visitors—I won't go in,” 
said Miss Stoddard, the elder. 

“You have coffee; I will certainly come 
in,” said her niece. 

“‘Miss Gould is here and Mr. Lloyd; but 
won’t you come in?” Jean pressed half- 
heartedly. Before her sentence was com- 
plete Miss Clara Stoddard was in the sitting- 
room. Jean and Miss Stoddard followed 
more slowly. 

And now the room was quite full. When 
Mr. Lloyd rose and four were standing it 
seemed impossible to find seats for all. At 
last the Stoddards guined the haven of the 
couch. Mr. Lloyd offered the sacrifice of 
introduction. In the general confusion Jean 
found her way to the cupboard whence she 
produced more cups. 

Clara Stoddard settled herself in her corner 
aud at once attacked Mr. Lloyd. 

“I wonder what are your ideas on the 
elimination from society of the masculine 
element ? ” : 

For a moment he did not answer ; he was 
involuntarily listening to the elder Miss 
Stcddard. 

“We came to discuss the subject of a 
ae: dress for women,” she addressed 

at. 

“T think the elimination of the masculine 
element from society is either natural or 
inevitable,” said Harry, suddenly turning to 
Clara Stoddard. “ But in any case I must 
go.” 

There was a strained silence among the 
visitors as Pat unblushingly went into the 
hall with him. Presently she came back, 
gave the fire a vigorous poke, drew her chair 
forward, and settled herself among the 
cushions in it. ‘Now we can talk com- 
fortably,” she said. 


Miss Conybeare, the sister of Mr.C. A. V. 
Conybeare, M.P., who spent three months 
in Derry Jail for feeding the evicted tenants 
in Donegal, has lately been travelling in 
Canada, where she has been the guest of 
Lady Aberdeen. 


* * 


One of the lately-entered probationers at 
the Edinburgh Children’s Hospital, Lady 
Griselda Johanna Helen Ogilvy, is the 
youngest and only unmarried sister of the 
Earl of Airlie. Of the ancestors of the 
Ogilvys tradition tells strange stories. The 
first Earl of Airlie had his castle utterly 
destroyed by the Campbells during the 
Covenanting wars. He afterwards fought 
under Montrose at Kilsyth; and the second 
Earl, taken prisoner at Philiphough and 
sentenced to death, escaped in his sister's 
clothes the night before the intended 
execution. 


THE POWER OF ATTRAC- 


TIVENESS. 


A SERMON. 
BY MRS. WARNER SNOAD. 


I am going to preach a sermon — not that 
sermonising is very much in my line, but “ out 
of a full heart the mouth s eth,” and I want 
to say a few words specially to women, for in 
woman’s hands alone lies the whole force of 
social power, and for this talent they will have 
to account heavily some day. I am, moreover, 
preaching to earnest women, Christian women, 
trusting that my remarks will carry weight, and 
that if I seem hard or critical they will not think 
me uncharitable, but bear with mea little for the 
sake of the one banner under which we all fight. 
THE TEXT. 

The Power of Attractiveness is my text, 
because I fear that few realise its importance. 
Women with a zeal for good works have a 
curious habit of donee or entirely over- 
looking this power. Their one aim is to gather 
telling truths and forcible arguments in reference 
to the special subject in which they are most in- 
terested, in order to rouse the enthusiasm of 
others, forgetting that these facts lose half their 
weight if they are told by an unattractive-look- 
ing exponent. An interesting, well-dressed, 
well-mannered woman can carry her audience 
by an irresistible impulse, of which she is, 

haps, hardly conscious, but which is, never- 
theless, stronger than her own will; whereas a 
plain, homely, badly-dressed little soul may 
plead her cause ever so eloquently without 
awakening a sympathetic chord in one single 
heart. Few women are really plain if becom- 
ingly dressed, if they only knew it. 

A CONTRAST. 


Take religion, for example. Some of our best 
and holiest women would deem it an actual sin 
to dress becomingly and look light - hearted ! 
They wander about on their errands of mercy in 
dowdy, ill-fitting garments, with a serious ex- 
pression sufficient to repel at sight the giddy and 
thoughtless—of both sexes, let me add—whose 
lives they seek to elevate. ‘‘ If that’s being good, 
I'd rather be wicked,” said a girlto me one day, 
and three or four others cordially endorsed her 
sentiments. Yet they were neither frivolous nor 
fast, nor particularly worldly. They were 
simply girls chilled, perhaps a little disgusted, 
by the old-fashioned, not to say slovenly, dress, 
ugly, tasteless rooms, and ill-timed, tactles. 
remarks of a woman who (God bless her) is 
doing a saint’s work with a Paul’s courage. 

I mentally decided that if a bit of china, a 
bowl of flowers, and a pretty carpet were 
sinful, I did not wonder that there were so 
many sinners, and the effect on my girl friend 
was that of an iceberg on a fire. The next house 
at which we called did not boast a philanthropist 
for its mistress. She was a woman who openly 
professed to be of the world worldly. Means 
were not plentiful, and there was nothing costly 
or extravagant about the place, but there was 
real comfort, real taste, real beauty—a home, in 
short, in which any man would reve/ after a day’s 
work. Oh, the difference! If this girl's en- 
thusiasm for good work had not been true and 
deep, not easily uprooted, she would have thrown 
good resolutions to the winds and gone with the 
stream for ever. 


WISE AS SERPENTS. 


Women, women—especially Christian women 
—I do not presume to judge you, or to hold up 
any lofty standard of my own; there are beams 
enough in my eyes, but, at all events, that one 
mote is not there! I can see only too clearly 
that in the point of attractiveness the devil has 
it nearly all his own way. Not because warmth 
and light and grace and comfort are the devil’s 
gifts—sceing that every good and every perfect 
thing cometh from the Father of Light—but 
because, for some occult, remarkable reason, 
human nature seems determined to separate the 
beautiful and the good as widely as possible. 
It is not enough to be harmless as doves and 
possessed of a real desire to do good. In order 
to accomplish this, you must have, besides, the 
soft plumage, the lovely tints, and perchance 
the glittering skin of the serpent. Do not fling 


Martha in my teeth when you know I am not 
advocating busy absorption to the exclusion of 
all else. You need not leave the Master’s feet ; 
but we are not told that Mary sat there in her 
shabbiest garments — economy need not 
be dowdiness—grace and charm may go with 
the simplest dress. Many a worthy effort is 
ruined by the failure of its supporters to present 
its attractive side. The cause of Women's 
Suffrage was crippled at the outset by the garb 
and style adopted by some of its-advocatvs, 
noble women though they were, and Dr. Mary 
Walker’s trowsers did more to set popular 
feeling against Lady Doctors than all Bir Ww. 
Gull’s and Jenner’s diatribes. Dress Reform 
will never make headway till its supporters com- 
bine the becoming and beautiful with health and 
comfort. 
WANTED, HOMES ! 


To turn to home life. How many sons are 
driven to vice and misery by the straight-laced 
ideas and cheerless dulness of their own homes, 
the very doors of which have a forbidding 
aspect! How many well-intentioned parents 
forget that they were ever young and buoyant 
with the spirit of youth. They show their 
eminent respectability (how I dislike that word) 
and religious feeling by steadfastly setting their 
faces against any festivities calculated to give 
their sons healthy enjoyment ; with the result 
that these young men simply look upon home as 
a shelter, to be quickly discarded as soon as their 
position permits of their removing to other 
quarters. Oh, mothers! This kind cf piety 
has ruined thousands and is still rampant! 
Theatres, music halls, and other undesirable 
places may well be more attractive than home 
when such a mother is at the head. She is the 
impetus to this desire for outside amusement if 
she would but recognise the fact, and no less is 
this a sin of omission for which there will surely 
be a reckoning by-and-by. If you would shine 
in your own home spheres, make home a perfect 
haven of bliss for these young hearts, with 
sufficient freedom to permit of independent 
tastes. By-and-by they will look back on the 
happy days of youth, where the glow of bright- 
ness hallowed all—and what mother would not 
love to be thus remembered by her children ? 


A PLEA FOR BOYS. 


Let your boys have their friends at home— 
provided, of course, that they are such as you 
approve. Do not turn them out of the house to 
seek their friends, because a little life indoors 
disturbs you. Do not sneer at everything 
but music—all people are not musical. 
Do not banish all innocent mirth as_ if 
harm lay in healthy laughter. Do not drive 
your girls to loveless marriages because it 
is against your ideas to encourage their longing 
for careers of their own. Go with the times! 
What may have satisfied you will not satisfy them. 
Be hospitable, regardless of the trouble it gives 
you. ospitality need not necessarily be 
expensive to the hostess, unless she gratifies her 
own love of show. Do not look horrified if Tom 
or Jack indulge in a harmless flirtation on these 
occasions ; you enjoyed that sort of thing once, 
and why not they? Even if the girl is ineligible, 
do not worry. ‘hey had better be smitten with 
penniless little Mary Smith, or be hanging about 
Mrs. Elliot’s governess, than entangling them- 
selves with a barmaid from the Criterion or one 
of the Ga‘ety girls, or the day may come when 
in bitterness of heart you repent your own 
short-sightedness. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION. 


WE offer a prize of a guinea’s worth of books 
(to be chosen by the winner) for the best post- 
card paragraph on 
‘“Wuy I am a Toiat ABSTAINER.” 
I. The competition is open to all our readers. 
II. All paragraphs must be written on post- 
cards, and sent on or before February Ist to the 


Editor of the Woman’s Sianat, Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


III. We reserve the right to print any of the 
paragraphs sent in, whether they win a prize or 
not. 
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enlightened people that the highest good is in 
the good things of this life, and then imagine 
that they will be content without a rush, it 
needs be a scramble, forthe best of those things P” 
The Cardinal turned in his chair and brought 
his hand upon the desk in an emphatic way. 

* * * 

The most noted shot among Englishwomen 
‘is Lady Eva Quin, wife of Captain Wyndham, 
heir-presumptive to the Earl of Dunraven. She 
has killed six full-grown tigers from the frail 
shelter of a howdah. 

* & * 

Lady Brooke has laid out a Shakspere 
garden, to consist of all plants and flowers to 
which Shakspere alludes. It is a pretty idea, 
but not easy of realisation, as many of the 
species are almost extinct. 

* * % 

Typewriting is said to be a favourite occu- 
pation of the Empress of Russia. She writes a 
great deal at the Czar’s dictation, aud many 
memoranda on State affairs are now printed by 
the Czarina, and merely signed by the Czar 
with his initial “A.” 

* * % 

I hear that the Bishop of Ripon is likely to 
visit America in the early autumn. There is 
no more popular prelate in England than Dr. 
Boyd Carpenter. His unfailing geniality has 
won for him the admiration of all classes of 
society. He is sure to be a universal favourite 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 


Literary and Social. 


My readers will be interested to know that 
Annie S. Swan (Mrs. Burnett Smith) is the 
happy mother of a charming little girl. 

eo « «# 

The Monthly Packet announces that Miss 
Charlotte M. Yonge, who has conducted the 
magazine for forty-three years, and who has just 
celebrated her seventieth birthday, retires from 
the task of active editorship. The following 
rraceful little note faces the first page in the 
form of an inset, and, referring as it does to such 
a well-known authoress as Miss Yonge, will be 
read with interest :—‘“ The proprietors of the 
magazine desire to join with the editors in ex- 
pressing their very strong sense of the long and 
invaluable work of Miss Charlotte M. Yonge; 
their regret that, owing to the inevitable 
changes in the conditions of editorship, and the 
increased labour involved in it, she no longer 
holds the post which she has filled so long and 
so successfully; their satisfaction that, though 
she will no longer be responsible for its active 
management, her connection with the magazine, 
which she founded and made, is in no sense 
severed; and their hope that that connection 
may last for many years to come.” 

* * © 


Jules Verne, the famous author, is said to 
have earned more money by his pen than any 
other living writer. He has taken up his abode 
in very modest apartments in the old cathedral 
town of Amiens. 


WHAT WOTIEN ARE DOING. 


Tue Countess of Aberdeen has been appointed 
president of the National Council of the Women 
of Canada, which is established on similar lines 
to the National Council of Women in Great 
Britain. In the inaugural address, Lady Aber- 
deen explained that, while the active service of 
women in public spheres is a duty as well as a 
privilege, it must not be performed to the 
neglect of home claims. The domestic failure 
rarely makes a good public worker. Lady Aber- 
deen commended to the newly-formed National 
Council of the Women of Canada all movements 
for the improvement of the home life, the train- 
ing of children, and the servant problem which 
vexes us all. 
* * # 


The London University List of Ca: didates 
successful in the examination in the art, theory, 
and history of teaching has just been issued. 
The total number of those who have passed the 
examination is nine, and the candidates from the 
colleges appear in the following order -—Univer- 
sity College, Cardiff, three; the Cambridge 
Training College, two; the Bedford College, 
London, two ; the St. George’s Training College, * 
Edinburgh, one ; private study, one. It will be 
noticed that of the nine successful candidates 
eight are women. Wales is especially to be con- 

ratula‘ed on the establishment of an efticient 
Be artment for the Training of Women Teachers 
in Secondary Schools at Cardiff, having regard 
to the importance of such training in face of the 
large number of intermediate sch: ols soon to be 
opened in the Principality. 
+ * 


* * * ** * In commenting on the reports by Miss Eliza 
, , , A lady in Hong Kong engaged a Chinese | Orme, Miss Clara Collet, Miss May Abraham, 
In a recent interview Cardinal Vaughan ex-| ok. When the Celestial came, she | and Miss Margaret Irwin, Lady Assistant- 


plained that he had been greatly impressed by 
what he had seen of London life. “The place 
is so big, with an immense life that rushes along 
so quickly,’ he said, “that there is no time for 
people to stand and think just where they are 
and what life should really mean. As to the 
general tone of thought, it seems to me to 
be becoming blasé. There is a superficial sort of 
cleverness that delights in putting Christianity 
out of court altogether. This excessive self- 
conceit and discontent with the old paths are 
bringing us on the verge of a social revolution 
which may be not only more far-reaching, but 
fay more drastic than many suppose.” Arked 
whe “er he was opposed to what may be termed 
the new progress and new unionism of working 
people, he replied, “ Not at all. I look forward 
to the advance of the working classes to a far 
higher level than that they are on now. There are 
the questions of sweating and the ‘ living wage.’ 
No one can pretend to think that working 
people, taken all round, have secured anything 
like all that is necessary for a proper state of 
living for the whole man. Of course you 
cannot develop the best powers of men in a 
condition of ‘ bare existence.’ But there is a 
sound and there is an unstable kind of advance. 
There is in the way that many seem to be going 
a possibility of a social revolution which may 
overturn everything and yet leave the revolu- 
tionisers worse than before.” 


* * 


The Cardinal went on to say that ho had 
formed a very high opinion of the good sense 
and honest hearts of working folk in England. 
“I have been thrown amongst them too long,” 
he said, ‘not to have learnt what a sound heart 
there is in the great mass of Englishmen. The 
fault, I think, is a yood deal not with the 
taught but with the teacher. I mean, for ex- 
ample, the fatuity of such teaching as that of a 
Huxley, teaching intended to supplant the 
foundations of Christianity. «By that gospel of 
Huxley you make a man learn that there is 
really nothing better for him to look to than 
the best things he can get in and of the world. 
Do you expect to teach the great mass of an 


Commissioners to the Labour Commission, last 
week, the Speaker says: ‘‘The Home Secretary 
has announced his iutention of appointing addt- 
tional women factory inspectors, and if anyone 
has any doubt as to the need of the change, he 
has only to read the excellent report just pre- 
sented to the Royal Commission on Labour. 
The ladies appointed have gone to work 
laboriously and systematically. Any prepos- 
sessions they had were in favour of extending 
the sphere of women’s employment. The old- 
fashioned argument about unwomanising women 
receives from them scant—perhaps tvo scant— 
shrift. Yet they have presented a picture of 
disorganisation, grinding poverty, overwork, 
and even actual retrogression which will alarm 
the Candides of our old friend the Cobden Club.” 
* * * 


asked his name. “My name,” said the 
Chinaman, smiling, “ is Wang Hang Ho.” “ Oh, 
I can’t remembir all that,” said the lady; “I 
will call you John.” Next morning when John 
came up to get his orders he smiled all over, 
and, looking inquiringly at his mistress, asked, 
‘What is your name?” “ My name is Mrs. 
Melville Langdon. “Me no memble all that,” 
said John. “Chinaman he no savey Missts 
Membul Landon. I call you Tommy.” 
* *& % 

I have received the following letter from 
“ Edina ” :—“ Referring to the New Year's holi- 
days in Edinburgh, and the diinking customs 
that are still unfortunately prevalent, you say: 
‘Hitherto nothing has been done to provide a 
counter attraction tc the drinking den. This year, 
however, the Rev. George Jackson . . . opened 
a temperance public-house, to which we wish 
all success.’ Allow me to point out that it 
is upwards of forty years since the British 
League first instituted its annual festival 
in the largest hall in the city, on New 
Year’s Day, as a counter attraction to that of 
the public drinking den. It is about a dozen 
years since the Town Council first sanctioned 
the use of the Waverley Market --the largest 
covered space of any sort in the city—for a 
place of amusement without drink during the 
New Year holidays. There, for the sum of one 
shilling, one may go at early morning and re- 
main till late at night, looking at all sorts of 
strange and curious shows, and spending his or 
her time in harmless amusement. It is also 
some years since the ‘Town Council first gave 
spaces all over the city for booths where 
temperance refreshments might be sold at a 
moderate price on New Year’s Day. Two years 
ayo the Carruthers’ Close Mission tirst fitted up 
one of their spacious and comfortable halls as a 
library and sitting-room, also for the New Year's 
holidays. There anyone might go and take advan- 
tage of the periodicals, books, games, etc., which 
were so liberally provided, and where lagies and 
gentlemen were always present to give a welcome 
to, and enter into a chat with, any who felt 
lonely. A.C. 


“Tf we are all Socialists now, our Socialism has 
not gone far down in the body politic. It has 
scarcely touched the woman worker. And yet, 
little as the State has done, it alone has done 
anything. The religious people, who have 
obtained much influence over the girls, teach 
them exploded doctrines of obedience and con- 
tent which are a firm barrier against trades 
unionism. The women themselves have shown 
hardly any power of combination for their mutual 
betterment. They work, for the most part un- 
complainingly, under conditions which no man 
would stand, and hence it comes that a bad 
employer always prefers women to men. One 
hesitates to consider what might have happened 
to the women of England if the Factory Acts 
had not been passed. And even now the State 
must not expect to get much help from the 
women themselves in trying to secure that the 
Acts are properly enforced. But try the State 
must. What is the use of shivering, with Dr. 
Pearson, at the prospect of Chinese industrial 
dominion, if the wives and daughters of English- 
men are working, as uncompliiningly as Chinese 
would, under conditions almost a3 bad!” 

* * & 

A meeting of the Mowbray House Cycling 
Association was held last week to receive and 
discuss suggestions for the extension of dress 
refurm amungst women cyclists. In introducing 
the discussion Miss M. Booth Scott said that 
dress should be based on principles of art, not 
merely on personal predilection, and that it 
should be adapted to all conditions of health and 
beauty. 
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eternal order that cannot die; to trace for him the 
progress of man’s work on earth through the story 
of the rise and fall of dynasties and powers; to put 
his ear to the movement of the centuries that he 
may listen to the sweet sad music of humanity as 
it echoes down from syllable to syllable of recorded 
time; to foster, at the most impressionable period 
of life, the love for all that is beautiful in nature or 
in art, for all that is noble in life or in death ; and, 
above all, to teach that— 

He pzayeth best who loveth b-st 

‘All things buth great and small ; 


For the uear God who loveth us 
He mado and loveth all,— 


ts not this, I ask you, as truly religious instruc- 
tion as the teaching of theological dogmas, 
catechisms, and creeds ? 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 
WHAT THE PRESS SAYS. 


‘« Lonpon.” 

We welcome THE Woman’s Sicnat, Lady 
Henry Somerzet’s new paper. It is we'l got up, 
and contains much good reading for all interested 
in women’s questiors. It is the advocate of a 
great social and humanitarian movement. It is 
-airected by able hands, and we hope it may have 
many devoted readers. The present forward 
democratic movement and the reform of local 
government give women tho best opportunity 
they have during the century for all-round 
social reform and the elevation of their own 
status. Those who believe in the cause ought 
to support Tue SIGNAL. 


“Tae BrinisH WEEKLY.” 

The first number of Lady Henry Somerset's 
rew paper, THE WoMAN’s SIGNAL, appeared last 
week. “Love me, love my paper,” is Lady 
Henry’s watchword; and if Tue Woman's 
SicnaL maintains the excellence of its first 
number, it will doubtless find many lovers. 
Perhaps the most interesting article is the 
editor’s message for the New Year. 


“Tue Star.” 

Tie Woman's Sicnat, the sscond number of 
which we have just received, is, as may be 
expected from the names of its editors, 
Henry Somerset and Annie E. Holdsworth, a 
change from the ordinary woman’s paper as we 
know it. Brightly written end full of interesting 
matter, it is not written down to women as if 
they were children interested only in fasbions 
and fal-de-lals. It is full of serious purpose. 


“Tae CHristiaN COMMONWEALTH.” 

The women are determined to be in evidence. 
They are coming to the front in nearly every 
t ce department of human activity. In the temper- 
words ‘for the ,urposes of this Act” in clause | ance work they have done valiant service, and 
32, which will give the desired concession. As|they will probably distinguish themselves 
the advocates of this concession were misled by | more in the future as temperance workers 
Mr. Fowler, the course suggested by Mr. McLaren | than in the past. And asa procf Lady Henry 
should be adopted without h sitation. Somerset, oN is a born leader, has launched 
the first issue of her Wuman’s Signa, which is 
to be an organ of the women in socal reform. 
The initial number has in it a vigorous 1ing, 
and if we mistake not the paper has come to 
stay. We wish it abundant success. 


‘¢NewcastLe Darty Leaver.” 

Tue Woman's SicNaL is the name of a new 
weekly. The first headline of the frst page is 
“Lady Henry Somerset’s new paper.” No 
better description of the policy and aims of Tue 
S1anau could be given. It breathes throughout 
the spirit and ene and opinions of the 
President of the British Women’s Tempeiance 
Associat‘on. It will make ‘a clear utteranco in 
favour of the Local Option Bill.” On tke 
question of women’s rights, its pronouncement 
is as clearly and as decidedly in favour of full 
political equality. Lady Henry Somers¢t’s new 
paper promises to be an important source of 
stimulation and help to all women and men who 
have espoused the cause of temperance reform. 
A special feature will be a monthly supplement. 


‘¢NewcastLe Datty CHRONICLE.” 

The new paper is neatly arranged and we'l 
printed. It will have special value a: an organ 
of the “British Women’s Temperance Assvci- 
aticn,” and as an official medium of communi- 
cation with the ladies throughout the country 
who are members of that organization. 


“Tie WesTtepN Mercury.” 

The first number of THE Woman’s SIGNAL, 
Lady Henry Somerset’s new journal, was pub- 
lished a few days since. It ~romises to be an 
admirable weekly organ of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association. 


“Tae CHRISTIAN.” 

We are attracted by the contents of Lady 
Henry Somersct’s new paper, THE Woman's 
SignaL, There is plenty of strong writing in it, 
and we cannot dcubt its success. 


“THe ALLIANCE News.” 

The opening number of Tux Woman's SigNau 
will, we trust, be the first number of a long line 
widely welcomed, and tending to lend very im- 
portant aid to the great movement it is our 
privilege to advocate. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue Dominion of Canada has long been in the 
forefront of the temperance fight, and on New 
Year’s Day a plebiscite was taken throughout 
the province of Ontario, which resulted in one of 
the most emphatic victories for the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic ever known in the history of 
reform. The figures are not complete, but 253 
municipalities gave a majority of 28,612 in 
favour of “ the immediate prohibition by law of 
the importation, manufacture, and sale o intoxi- 
cating liquors as a beverage.” Although the 
liquor interests are strongly entrenched in the 
chief cities, the citizens proved themselves 
strongly in favour of outlawing the trade. 
Toronto gave in round numbers 1),009 for 
prohibition and 8,000 against. The -provinces 
of Manitoba and Prince Edward’s Island have 
already declared by plebiscite against the liquor 
trade, but the recent action of Ontario, which is 
in every respect the leading Province of the 
Dominion, wll give a strong impetus to the 
temperance cause throughout Canada. 


It will be remembered that Mr. Fowler, when 
clause 32 of the Local Government Bill was 
under discussion, promised to move the recom- 
mittal of the Bill in order that duly qualified 
married women might not merely vote for 
Parish and District Councils but for every other 
local governing body, such as Town and County 
Councils. Much disappointment has naturally 
been felt that he was prevented from carrying 
out his design by the ruling of the Deputy 
Speaker. But, as the Westminster Gazette says, 
it is a pity Mr. Fowler did not take steps to 
ascertain how the land lay before giving @ 
promise on the strength of which the supporters 
of Women’s Suffrage waived any opposition at 
an earlier stage. 


We do not share the opinion of some of our 
friendly contemporaries that the fact that only a 
small percentage of women voted, although 
voting papers were provided for their use, is a 
discouraging feature of the plebiscite. The 
papers holding this view failed to mention that 
these ballots would have had no weight whatever 
in determining the issue, as women have but a 
limited municipal vote in Canada, and could not 
logally express their minds by the plebiscite. 
They, therefore, naturally enough preferred to 
“+ | at homo and influence their relations who 
had the vote to cast it in favour of the protection 
of the home. We dare predict that the next 
step will be to furnish women with the ballot 
weapon that their votes, with those of men, may 
furnish the strongest possible reinforcement to 
prohibition by helping to elect the officer beh‘nd 
i ordinance, the law and forcer back of the 
aw. 


Those who have fought for this concession are 
not content to let the matter stop where it is. 
Mr. Walter McLaren, who has been tabing an 
active part in the discussion, writes to us to say 
that the Government are under a moral obh- 
gation to adhere to the spirit of their pledge, 
and to ask the House of Lords to strike out the 


Everything tends to show that there will be a 
severe fight at the School Board Election next 
November. The last clection was somewhat 
overwhelmed by the County Council election. 
We hope that will not be the case this time, 
although the term of the present Council expires 
in the following March. It is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the nan her of having the control of 
the education of London’s future citizens in the 
hands of far-sighted men and women, who know 
that education does not consist only of the three 
R’s. The attempt to upset the compromise of 
1870 will only increase the zeal of the real 
friends of education in sclecting good candidates. 
Those who wish to know exactly how matters 
stand should read Dr. Clifford’s article in the 
now number of the Review of the Churches. 


Our attention has been called, by a corres- 
pondent who knows the facts well, to the great 
hardships which the young girls in a well-known 
West-end house had to endure while tho severe 
cold lasted. In some of the houses in which 
they slept there were no fires at all through the 
bitter weather, and the consequence was that 
many of these young girls were driven out into 
restaurants and other places in which they might 
get warmth. As our correspondent points out, 
employers in high-class houses expect now to 
engage girls of education, retinement, and a 
degree of culture from homes where they have 
been accustomed to comfort at least, and yet this 
is how they are treated. It is useless to say 
that this is not so in all houses of business. We 
are aware of it. But that fact will not warm 
those in the houses where such gross neglect 
exists. Now that women are entering into every 
field of labour, we hope that there may soon be 
an alteration in these matters. This economy 
saves the employer nothing in the long run. 
Noglect of those who make one’s fortune is 
bound to rea:t at some point. 


At a meeting of the Metropolitan Board 
Teachers’ Association on Saturday last at which 
a resolution was passed protesting against any 
inquiry into the retigious beliefs of teachers, Mr. 
A. E. Fletcher, the editor of the Daily Chronicle, 
gave an address on the Relation of the Board 
Teachers to Democracy. That relation, he said, 
was like that of a man to his mother-in-law— 
very intimate, but not always as comfortable as 
could be desired. The conclusion of Mr. 
Fletcher’s speech is such a splendid description 
of what real religious education is that we 
venture to quote it at length. 


“ T regard all instraction—certainly allinstruction 
that you ought to impart to childhood and youth— 
as religious. To teach a child his letters; to 
familiarise him with the visible signs of thought, 
and lead him up to an arpcciniece of the charm of 
human speech expressed in inspiring verse and 
prose ; to help the young intelligence thus to hold 
communion with the loftiest spirits—the great 
child-natures whose inspiration keeps the world for 
ever young; to train the eye and hand to the 
delineation of beautiful forms, and thereby to 
foster a love for symmetry and fitness and truth ; 
to set the voice and ear to the concord of swe: 
sounds; to take the young child by the hand into 
the enchanted land of the fairy tales of science; to 
give him intimaticns of immortality by means of 
the simplest mathematical truths—principles of the 


While speaking of this subject, we would call 
attention to a similar point, which is the occa- 
sion of great discomfort, and sometimes of life- 
long injury. We refer to the keeping of shop 
doors open in the cold weather, and so exposing 
the assistants to serious physical danger. One 
argument is that customers do not care to go 
into shops where the doors are closed. We 
should be very sorry to meet with anyone who 
would rather that a young man or woman should 
be cold all day than that they should exert the 
little effort required in opening the door. 
Another argument is that closed doors cause 
the shop windows to steam, and so damage the 
goods. The logic of that argument is irresistible. 
The determining point seems to be—which are 
most to be considered, the goods or the young 
people who serve them? The goods, if soiled, 
cannot be sold; the young people, if invalided, 
can be—replaced. Mr. Sage, the shopfitter, can 
obviate either necessity. 
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IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 
BY ONLOOKER. 


r. Tritton! Foiled in Committee in 
Lapiietar t to carry his clause prohibiting the 
holding of Parish or District Council Meetings 
on premises licensed for the sale of intoxicatin 
drink, the Conservative member fer Norw 
re-introduced the question on the report stage of 
the Bill last Thursday, and succeeded in carrying 
i‘ ‘subject to exception where no other suitable 
rum 18 available). Another important point 
was gained when Mr. Fowler, after having 
accepted this modified form, made it also cover 
Boards of Guardians and Committees, except 
when no other suitable room was available 
either free of charge or at a reasonable cost. 


In view of the approaching Budget, and from 
even the lowest and most purely economic side, 
the question raised by Mr. Byles the other night 
was fraught with momentous interest to the 
nation at large. It is disappointing, however, 
to all lovers of peace to learn from the Premier 
that he did not consider the present time an 
opportune one for renewing proposals to the 
other European powers for mutual disarmament. 
This declaration strikes with a knell of peculiar 
sadness when Mr. Gladstone, out of his inter- 
national experiences of sixty years, drew atten- 
tion to the fact that in years gone by, when Lord 
Clarendon was Foreign Secretary, the proposal 
had been made and favourably received by one 
great European nation. If each nation would 
cut down its naval expenditure by two, or even 
by one, warship, how much capital oe be 
diverted from unproductive into productive 
expenditure ! 


Compare with Mr. Gladstone’s reply to Mr. 
Byles, the reply of Mr. Asquith to Mr. Sexton 
ona point involving the expenditure of hundreds 
instead of millions of pounds. The condition 
of women’s labour in Ulster, notably in Belfast, 
is notorious. In this one city 50,000 women 
are employed in the textile trades under con- 
ditions which have led the Belfast United Tradvs 
Council to make representations fo: the appoint- 
ment of a woman inspector as an absolute 
necessity. And yet for the whole of the British 
Isles there are but two women inspectors ; and as 
the Home Secretary stated, all that Miss 
Abraham, one of the insgectors, could do, was 
to pay an occasional visit to Ireland. When we 
recollect that women inspectors are ranked and 
paid as assistant inspectors, at the modest 
salaries of from two to three hundred pounds a 
year, the workers cannot be accused of making 
extravagant demands in asking for the further 
appointment of these ministrants of mercy and 
justice. 


But if we still are living in the shadow, it is 
after all the shadow of coming events fraught 
with blessings to the worker. “Nearly the 
whole of Wednesday was, technically speaking, 
‘ wasted ’ on an abstract resolution relative to the 
death or maiming of certain onlookers during the 
Featherstone riots.” So concludes the casual 
politician impatient for new laws or new 
machinery for law making. But to those 
endowed with the power of hoping with the 
larger hope, the arrest of ordinary business in a 
chamber which controls the destinies of some 
three hundred millions of human beings, inhabi- 
tants of the sixth portion of the globe’s surface, 
to concentrate entire thought upon the sufferings 
of a mere handful of men at a time of social 
disturbance, means not alone that the prole- 
tariat is becoming all powerful, but that a truer 
sense of justice and a diviner compassion is 
Beinn to dawn upon our lawmakers and 
rulers. 


The result of the Horncastle election is, 
perhaps, about the most salutary lesson the 
present Government could have received. The 
Conservative candidate has been returned with 
an Increased majority, and the Liberal candidate 
has polled only forty-four votes more than did 
his predecessor in 1892. If the Liberals mean 
to win at the next election they will not do it 
on Home Rule, Parish Councils, or even 
Employers’ Liability Bills. They will do it only 
onareformed register. They prove their preference 
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for persons rather than for property, by increas- 
ing both the death duties and the income tax on 
large incomes. The average voter may not be 
very intelligent, and may only follow the 
intricacies of the Budget from afar, but he knows 
that fifty women inspectors might be appointed 
and raid annually out of the allowance of 
£10,000 a year made to a German potentate, 
and the legality of which allowance, to say 
nothing of its morality, not even forty members 
of Parliament, either Liberal or Conservative, 
were found ready to discuss. 


The demand for a ‘‘ Poor Man's Budget ” has 
come not a day too soun. Led by Mr. Labou- 
chere nearly one hundred members of Parliament 
have signed a most important memorial to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which they 
state that they ‘‘ believe it is incontestable that 
the principle of adjusting the burden of taxation 
according to the ability to bear it is flagrantly 
violated in our present fiscal arrangements.” 
The memorial further prays that the average of 
three per cent. payable on estates of all values 
may be removed from estates below £500, and 
increased to four per cent. on estates between 
£4,000 and £10,000, with a graduated increase 
culminating in ten per cent. on estates exc:eding 
£500,000. The memorialists further pray for a 
graduated income tax, for a reversion of the 
policy which at present aids local revenues by 
imperial grants, and conclude by the reiteration 
of the old cry for a free breakfast-tale by 
abolishing the remaining duties on tea, cocva, 
coffee, and dried fruits. 


— 


Temperance Hotes. 


Mr. Asquitu last Friday night said in the 
House of Commons, that he hoped to bring in a 
bill next session dealing with the recommen- 
dations of the Departmental Committee on 
Habitual Drunkards. 


Friends of Canon Wilberforce in all parts of 
the world will read with delight the following 
statement “ by authority ” concerning that great 
advocate of every good cause :—‘“‘ So much 
improvement has taken place in the condition 
of Canon Wilberforce that the operation in the 
throat, which a few weeks ago was considered 
mocessary, has been averted, and a complcte 
recovery is confidently hoped for.” 


It will be interesting to Temperance people to 
be reminded that Lady Harcourt, who is the 
daughter of the famous American historian, John 
Lothrop Motley, is her-elf a strict total abstainer, 
and has through her influence done more than 
any other person to convert her husband, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to the temperance 
views he now holds, and which he bravely and 
loyally advocates. 


A Bible Reading on the Crusade Psalm, by 
Mrs. Pearsall Smith, will be ready for the 
drawing-room meetings to be held in com- 
memoration of the origin of the Woman's 
Temperance Movement. 


We are also glad to announce that Miss 
Frances Willard has just published a brief 
account of the origin of the Women’s Crusade 
for use in the same meetings. Both these 
leaflets can be obtained, price ld, at the Litera- 
ture Department, B.W.T.A., Memorial Hall. 


——. 
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SINCE OUR LAST. 


DEATHS from influenza show a marked decrease, 

Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone have gone to Biarritz for 
the vacation. 

_ The Local Government Bill was read a first time 
in er House st may tk on romps fh 

Salisbury written dec’ an April 
engagement in view of a possible Genel Election. 

Dr. Joshua Fitch, Her Majesty's Cnief Inspector 
of Training Colleges for Women, has retired. 

Archdeacon Farrar pres‘ded, in the Kensington 
Town Hall, over the London and Provincial 
Domestic Servants’ Union. 

Vaillant, the eu sedngga of the bomb ou 
the French Chamber cf Deputies, has 
sentenced to death, 

The damage by the fire at the World’s Fair pro- 
bably amounts to 200,000 dols.—the cheapest way 
to clear the place, some say. 

The last weekly census showed that 104,820 men 
and women were in receipt of relief compared with 
98,124 in 1892 at the same time. 

The Privy Council, says Mr. Acland, are quite 
unanimous in their decision to incorporate the 
University of Wales, 

Mr. G. J. Holyoake has investigated Mr. Price 
Hughes’ story, “The Atheist Shoemaker,” and the 
result will appear in this week's Methodist Times. 

A compassionate allowance is to be given to the 
families of the men shot by solliers at Feather- 
stone daring the coal lock-out. 

The Local Government Bill was read athird time 
in the House of Commons, and the House adjourned 
till Feb. 12.h. 

Lord Willoughby de Eresby was elected for the 
Tlorncastle division by 4,582, against 3,744 votes 
given to Mr. Torr. 

A special meeting of the Coal Trade Conciliation 
Board was held at the Westminster Palace Hotel 
on Monday to consider the draft rules which both 
sides have sent in for consideration. 

Tbe Metropolitan Board School Teachers’ 
Association have passed a resolution protesting 
against any inquiry into the religious beliefs of 
teachers. 

Tre deaths are announced of the Dean of Lir- 
coln, the Rev. Gordon Calthorp, and M. Wadding- 
ton, late French Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James. 

The Ramsgate County Court disclosed the fact 
that an organ-grinder often earned £1 day, and 
never less than 7s., a sum of £114 being earned by 
two men in thirty-eight weeks. 


in 


Dr. Anna Longshore Potts has been delivering 
a series of lectures during the last week in St. 
Jumes’s Hall, to women, on health and hygiene. 
They have been very well attended, and were 


very valuable. 
* % * 


Miss Rosie M. M. Pitman writes asking us to 
say that she does not come from Cincinnati, as 
stated in our last issue. She is of English and 
Scotch parentage, and was born at Prestwich, 
Manchester. She was probably confused with 
her cousin, Mrs. Agnes Pitman, who lives in 


Ohio. 
* & * 


If our readers are not aware of the fact, they 
may be glad to know that the Salvation Army 
has a factory for the manufacture of matches 
without the deadly white phosphorus. There 
is no danger, therefore, of the workers being 
afflicted with the loathsome disease known as 
‘“phossy jaw.” Nearly all grocers sell these 
matches, and we would urge all to buy them 
rather than those which are made at the cost of 
human misery and suffering. 


CHRISTIAN MISSION 


IN ISSUING ITS 


NEW YEAR’S APPEAL 


BEGS VERY HEARTILY TO 


THANK THOSE WHO HAVE ALREADY GIVEN. 


Two old friends of the Mission have promised 4&&O EACH on condition that Eight 
more do the same within a week or two, so as to enable us to start the 


NEW YEAR FREE FROM™M DEBT. 


Contributions will be gratefully received Ly F, A. BEVAN, Esq. (Treasurer), 54, Lom’ ard 
Street, E.C., and by WILLIAM WHEATLEY (Superintendent), 4, Ampton Street, Regent's Square, 


London, W.C. 
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WITH OUR NEXT ISSUE 


WILL BE PRESENTED 


A Four-Page 
Supplement 


OONTAINING 


BRIGHT AND HOMELY 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


From Leading Writers 


A BREEZE FROM THE 


WEST. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH BUFFALO 
BILL 

CotoneEL Copy, better known as Buffalo Bill, 
was recently interviewed by a correspondent. 
In reply to a question as to whether he 
thought that women should go in for the 
same physical and athletic training as men, 
he said : 

“‘T guess, perhaps, I can give you an idea 
of what I think a woman is capable of doing 
if I tell you how I trained my little girl. 
You know I had a boy, and all my hopes 
were centred in him. I had made up my 
mind that he should ride and shoot, throw 
the lasso, and hunt. But before any of my 
hopes were realised, the child died. When 
my daughter was born, I was sorry it was 
not a boy. Isaid, ‘I want a boy, and you'll 
have to be my boy, little girl.’ And she 
was. I taught her to ride, to shoot, and to 
throw the lasso; she could drive a four-in- 
hand as well as any man, and was a capital 
huntress) When quite a young girl she 
would get on her horse—a horse that few 
men could ride—and go tearing over the 
country, taking everything before her. 
Another day she would go out and bring back 
half-a-dozen wild turkeys or an antelope 
which she had shct with her own rifle. She 
was very clever as a sportswoman ; her shot 
was as true as mine, This shows that a 
woman, as well as a man, can do anything 
she is taught. When people tell me that 
women can’t do this, and they can’t do that, 
I know that it is only because they have 
never been taught how.” 

“ But women are not physically as strong 
as men, and surely that handicaps them in 
any trial of strength?” 

‘Ah, but when a woman takes hold of 
anything I always trust her for coming out 
ahead of a man because she has more pluck. 
A woman always has more pluck, when it 
comes to endurance, thana man. She would 
die rather than give in once she has set out 
to do a thing. In comparison with her 
strength a woman has twice the endurance 
of a man, and she has something more than 
endurance—I think it must be her will 
power—and this forces her to go through 
with a thing when men drop out. Perhaps 
you read of the young lady who was going 
to start from San Francisco and run a race 
with the cowboys to my show in Chicago? 
I do not know what happened to prevent her, 
I am sorry anything did. She was going to 
ride in a rational costume, of course. She 
was one of those wiry little women; and I 
was awfully sorry she didn’t run. I really 
believe she would have won.” 

‘¢ From the way you speak, Colonel Cody,” 
I interrupted, “I should judge you were 
an advocate of women’s rights.” 

“Well, U guess I am,” said the Colonel. 
“T never gave the thing much thought, but 
I say give women their own way; I like to 
se. women independent, they have a right 
to be, but I don’t think they should let their 
independence carry them away. Still, if a 
woman has some nice occupation which is 
artistic, and one which won’t make her un- 
womanly or unfit to make a nice domesticated 
home, I do not see any reason why she should 
not continue her work right straight along. 
I would give them alla fair chance. The 
world would be a blank without them.” 


THE WOMEN OF THE 
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PRESENT-DAY THOUGHTS. 

BY MBS. MORGAN-BROWNE. 

Yes, ‘‘ it was here, the end of the year,” though 
not with it, as Tennyson wrote, a “spiteful 
letter,” but a paragraph out of the Weekly Sun, 
which came to warm the heart and gladden 
the eyes of women. ‘A Bundle of Life,” by 
John Oliver Hobbes, was the book of the week 
which ‘ T. P.” commended in his fascinating 
manner of reviewing to our notice. I mean to 
read it, but the sentences which came from the 
critic's pen, and which concern us most as women, 
are the following :— 

“Is it not curious how many women are now 
engsged in this work of revealing to the world 
woman’s impatience—sometimes even disgust— 
with the lot which social laws, mostly made by men, 
impose upon them ? . . . It is all part of that greatest 
and best of modern movements—the demands of 
women for greater recognition, a truer and stabler 
position. . . . . I prefer this new race of female 
novel-writers to the old race which had Ouida for 
its creator, with its impossible guardsmen and its 
sensuality, with all the disrepute of licence and 
all the snobbery of conventionality.” 

A PRESAGE OF THE FUTURE. 

This is good news. Ten years ago—nay, five 
years ago—we should have searched in vain for 
such remarks in any roview in any paper, and 
therein lies the happy presage of the future, 
over which we may well sing a chorus of rojoic- 
ing. 1893 has seen great steps forward in every 
department of this “ greatest and best of modern 
movements ’—our woman's movement—but the 
most important progress will be made, the most 
radical victory will be achieved, when we shall 
have removed the scales from the cyes of men, 
which at. present obscure their vision. To-day 
they see as evil that which we know will be 
good—for us, for them, for the whole human race. 
To-day they are timid, half frightened of they 
know not what, fearful lest, understanding 
women as little as they do now, in the futuro 
they may be rudely awakened to find them that 
which they do not desire. 
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A WEEKLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF 
THE WOMAN S MOVEMENT. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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THE NEW GOSPEL. 

They need not be afraid. That which ‘‘T. P.” 
finds in the book after book which ho reads, is 
the new gospel of good tidings which shall lighten 
the load of life, and if he is convinced that tho 
new race of women novelists is better than the 
old race, we may well belicve that the beginning 
of the ond draweth nigh. Men are learning to 
see us as we are, not as they think we are, or wish 
to imagine we are, and as soon as they have 
become used to the new truth they will then 
become our truest mates, friends and brothers. 

Is it wonderful we are impaticnt with the lot 
social laws impose upon us? Is it not most 
wonderful that we have not been impatient with 
a righteous, zealous impatience, long and long 
ago! Is not our patient condonation of evil the 
greatest and most ignominious badge of woman’ 
condition! Js it ‘the strangest sign of all’’ 
(“'T. P.” says it is) ‘‘ in this new movement that a 
large number of women are refusing to marry ?” 
No, no, most kindly critic, it is not strange, 
neither is it unhealthy. The demoralising and 
‘eternal hunt for a husband, which has been 
the one career of women,” is ended. At first 
there may be, and is likely to be, a reaction. 


EDITORIAL OFFICE: 


MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON ST., 
LONDON, E.C. 


EDITORIAL. — All editorial communications 
sbould be addressed to the Ediior, at the above 
adcress. 


SUBSCRIBERS AND SECRETARIES of 
Associations will save much tim2 and trouble if 
they will direct all communications respecting 
the supply of the paper to the Manager, 34, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. Many 
app'ications have been sent to the office of the 
B.W.T.A., and delay has thereby been caused. 


TRADE NOTICE.--The Woman's SiGNau will 
be published in future at 9 o'clock on Thursday 
morning by Hcerace Marshall & Son, 125, Fle-t 
Street, E.C., to whom all Z'rade orders should be 
addressed. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. — Messrs. Haddon & Co., 
Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, E.C., ure the 
role Advertisement. Agents for this paper. Applica- 
tions for advertising space will be promptly attended 
to by them. 


IDEALS OF LOVE AND LIFE. 

The revolt from abandoncd licence was asccti- 
cism. Satiated, outraged Nature shall recover 
the true balance. A brief period of rest is 
needed after a struzgle—a lull of almost pulse- 
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less existence—and then, refreshed and reju- 
venated, the instincts of humanity shall readjust 
themselves to a higher and loftier concept of the 
loves and the lives of men. Women will marry 
again ; not as they have done, not as many do 
to-day, but in the new century so close upon 
usnow— 

“Then comes the statelier Eden back to men ; 

Then reign the world’s great bridals chaste and 

my; 

Pies springs the crowning race of human kind. 

May these things be !” 

In making glad over these new thoughts about 
women there is a suggestion of what our work 
should be in 1894. All women are not novelists 
who can engage in revealing to the world through 
their books their impatience and their disgust. 
These are but the few. But thousands of women 
can make it their mission to help to unbandage 
the eyes of men 80 that they shall no longer 
grope in the darkness of their own ignorance 
and incredulity. 

SOCIAL READJUSTMENTS. 

It is curious and interesting to watch the 
effect on a man who for the first time is 
plunged into 4 circle of the coming women. 
‘At 6rst he is astonished, then he is disconcerted, 
next he is subdued, and finally he finds his 
level. If he is sensible he becomes quickly alive 
to the immense gain to himself that the new 
comrade equality ensures, and he brightens up. 
The old manners disappear, the superior airs go 
also, and instead of “the snobbery of con- 
ventionality,” which means a great deal that is 
undesirable and anything but innocent, a new 
and improved tone of intercourse is established 
I commend therefore to the consideration of 
progressive women this thought: 

Let men learn to see us as we really are. Teach 
them as quickly as possible the new code of 
manners and morals. Lead them kindly 
along the new paths leading to a purer 
and nobler social life. Above all things, bid 
them not to be afraid. The good angels they 
have dreamed of, written of, idealised for them- 
selves, are not women at all. The real angels 
of life which men will find by-and-by are the 
women of the future—unfettered by law, un- 
hindered by custom, unhampered by sex—they 
shall be, and men may take our word for it, 
their friends, their ideals, their good angels in a 
way men in no wise comprehend to-day. 


“DANIEL QUORM” AND “THE 
SIGNAL.” 

A M+ssace From Mark Guy Pearse. 
‘WiLL you allow me to join in the chorus of 
good wishes and congratulations that attend the 
issue of your new paper? I rejoice that so good 
and great a cause has so noble an advocate, and 
I very earnestly hope that a large and increasing 
success nay attend your new venture.” 


Many years have passed away since William 
Makepeace Thackeray was laid to rest in the 
quiet grave close to the path in Kensal Green 
Cemetery. The plain headstone gives the date 
of the birth and death of one of the great 
portraycrs of human nature of our century. It 
seems to-day as though the past was recalled for 
a moment when we learn the death of Mrs. 
Thackeray, who has only now rejoined the 
husband, who loved her su passionately, in the 
land where the shadows that darkened this life 
are unknown. The wife had been his boyish 
romance, the love of his life, and through the 
spafkle of his wit and the brilliancy of his 
writing there is ever to be heard that undersong 


of sadness that speaks of the heart that has 
suffered. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


*“THE STORY OF TWO NOBLE 
LIVES.” 


PART II. 


“On the afternoon of the 28th of March, 
1859, Lord and Lady Waterford went together 
to the village of Kilmacthomas to visit their 
little woollen manufactory, and they then deter- 
mined to erect machinery, in order that all the 
work might be done on the pee and suid, as 
they were leaving, ‘we will have it going this 
day three months.’ 


‘‘That evening Lord Waterford had a con- 
versation with Mr. Roberts, his agent, in which 
he told him that he had made up his mind to 

ive up the racecourse. ‘I feel it is a bad 
siness, not in the way of making or sing 
money, but the being brought into contact wit 
eae one Lad better not meet, and seeing and 
earing things one had better not sce and hear.’ 


‘‘ For the last twelve months Lord and Lady 
Waterford had read a chapter in the Bible 
together every morning, and if he had to go out 
earlier than usual, they had never failed to meet 
so much the earlier. On the morning of te 
30th the chapter they read was 2 Samuel xviii., 
with the reference in tte eighteenth verse to the 
raising of Absalom’'s pillar, because he had no 
son to keep his name in remembrance.’ 


‘‘ ‘Lord Waterford's fine figure never appeared 
more attractive,’ says a Jocal paper of the day, 
‘than when he went forth on that Tuesday 
morning—bhis bright eyes never more brilliant, 
his determination for sport never appearing 
more keen. . On he went, full of gaiety, to 
Castlemorris, in County Kilkenny, lines bis 
hounds were appo 
which two of his best and favourite hunters had 
preceded him early in the morning.’ At Castle- 
morris a numerous field, numbering many of the 
well-knosn resident sportsincn, awaited his 
arrival. Two foxes been killed, and, on a 
third run, about fifteen gentlemen, who remained 
to the close, started from Corbally towards 
Dowlan Hill, including Lord Waterford, seated 
on his favourite hunter Mayboy. 


“On coming to a narrow bye-road, near the 
mountain grove,and after passing through a grass 
field, Johnny Ryan, the huntsman, in advance, 
and a great favourite of Lord Waterford’s, 
pointed out a low fence they were approaching, 
with ‘ There’s a bit of a gripe at the other side, 
my lord.’ ‘Qh, never mind,’ said Lord Water- 
ford, and rode forward. The horse got his fore- 
feet over easily, but at the outer side of the 
gripe some loose stones caused the animal to fall 
orward on his knees, throwing Lord Waterford 
over on the side of its neck ; and the horse not 
recovering itself, a moment after he fell from 
the saddle, and came down upon his head upon 
the road. It was supposed at first to be a slight 
fall, but he fell upon the most tender part of his 
head, that part which comes in contact with 
the spine. ‘No one could believe at first that 
he was hurt,’ said his groom to the writer, ‘for 
he lay in his hunting dress quite unbruised and 
beautiful.’ Johnny Ryan, leaping from his 
horse, supported Lord Waterford’s head on his 
breast, whilst his groom, George Thompson, 
chafed his hands, but he only yave one sigh, 
and then ceased to breathe. ‘Oh, then there 
was an awful wail,’ said the groom, ‘ though we 
would none of us believe it.’ .. . The body 
was carried on a bier to the road (for no car 
could be got up the lane), touchingly covered 
with the drugget quilt of a poor woman's bed. 
and followed by a crowd of poor country men 
and women, sobbing, with bitter tears, for the 
affectionate and charitable friend whose kind- 
ness had never failed them. . . . ‘Dr. O'Ryan 
rode on to break the terrible news to my lady,’ 
said the groom, George Thompson, ‘ and he met 
her driving hee two white ponies up to the 
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inted to meet that day, and to: 
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door, all gay and happy, and told her at first 
that ‘my ord had broken his thigh bone, and was 


very much hurt ; but she saw by his face that it 
was worse than that, and said so, and he could 
not speak to her. Then she went away to her 
own room and locked herself in. When she 
knew by the cries and sobs in the courtyard 
that my lord had been brought home, and when 
night was coming on, she ordered everyone 
away from her, and she looked on his face once 
more ; but what my Lady did that night we 
none of us knew.’ 

**During the week which followed his death, 
Lord Waterford lay in state in one of the state 
bedrooms of the castle, and all the tenantry and 
workpeople were permitted to look once more 
upon his so-beloved features. 

“ He had just entered his forty-eighth year. 
At his feet his widow had placed with her own 
hands a large silver mounted Bible (the gift of 
Lady Clanricarde), open at the chapter they 
had read in the morning, thus giving promi- 
nence to the Blessed Book, before all the 
retainers who came in to look at him as he lay 
dead.” 

The description of her beautiful resigna- 
tion is expressed in Lady Waterford’s own 
words when she says :— 

‘‘ Christ allows me to weep and grieve, but 
not to murmur, and I never feel even a wish to 
doso. Alll pay for is to turn my great sorrow 


to account. Iam persuaded it is sent for wise 
and unseen purpose.” 


Sir John Leslie, writing at this time, 
says that he well remembered the figure 
draped in black that stood behind the win- 
dow-blind watching the departing hearse. 
The blind told of her intense suffering, for 
there was the clutch of her fingers as they 
wrinkled the surface in her anguish. There 
was, however, a courage about Lady Water- 
ford that bade her look on life as a trust, 
and fulfil her part, however dark the way 
might seem. The last days at Curraghmore 
were spent in saying good-bye to those who 
had loved her so well, and” siié "Speaks of 
leaving her home as of a day of execution ; 
the yvod-byes to the servants. within the 
courtyard gates all crying bitterly, and thu 
old huntsmen still speaking of that dreadful 
day, knelt down and kissed her hand as they 
bade her good-bye. Her home henceforth 
was the dower house of the family, an old 
castle situated on the borders of Northum- 
berland and Scotland, and here she began 
the characteristic manner of life for which 
she became so highly revered and deeply 
loved. The drawing rooms of London saw 
her no more. She gathered around her at 
rare intervals the company of a few cultivated 
and congenial spirits. Living, however, in 
the depths of the country, her days were 
passed in almost unbroken solitude, and for 
weeks when the heavy snow covered the 
north country hills, she spoke to no one but 
her servants and the village folk. Her re- 
tirement, however, did not pass in idleness ; 
the old castle was transformed into a thing 
of beauty, and the stamp of her genius was 
impressed on every stone. Her rare artistic 
talent: is probably unrivalled by any amateur 
of this age. ‘I'he school-house at Ford vas 
decorated by her hand with life-sizo frescoes 
from Old Testament subjects. The splendid 
Giorgionesque colouring and the fine compo- 
sition was not their only merit; there was 
tender reverence for the sacred stories, and 
an evident desire to impart their lessons to 
the children gathered in the school, that was 
as pithetic as it was unusual, Ifer port- 


folios contained the most complete evidence 
of her really yreat imagination ; the varied 


subjects and their unhackneyed treatment 
were the admiration of such critics as John 
Ruskin, Sir Frederick Leighton, and Mr. G. 
Her forte was perhaps her inter- 


ning, and Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford. By 
Augustus J. C. Hare. Published by George Allen, 
156, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C., and at 
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pretation of child-life. “Many will remember, 


who visited the exhibition of her paintings in 
London, the exquisite conception of her picture 


of Fate, representing the dying child watched 
by its mother, who could see nothing but the 
three Fates spinning, holding and severing 
the slender thread ; while above, unseen by 
her, was the true Fate, an angel waiting 
with outstretched arms to carry the sweet 
soul to heaven. And the stairway of life so 
es in its grouping, representing child- 
hood standing on the highest flight, man and 
maid linked tenderly on the next step, father 
and mother hand in hand below; and calm 
old age stepping peacefully from the lowest 
step into she boat that awaited them, guided 
by the angel figure of death. 

In 1890 Lady Waterford writes of her visit 
to Osborne, and speaks of crossing the Solent 
in the Elfin, 


‘*seated between two great bags ‘as big as 
large arm-chairs,’ containing the Queen’s letters 
for the day. The Queen would have my draw- 
ings in. It was dreadful! For you know how 
a big spo tone slides off the table, and the Queen 
looked at them all so closely, and I was afraid 
the portfolio would slip and catch hold of her 
nose, and then I should have been sent to the 
Tower or something. There was one of tho 
drawings she liked so much that I gave it to 
her. 1t was of Time, with his scythe over his 
shoulder. A quantity of little children were 
gambolling and sporting in front, and beckoni: 
him onwards ; but behind were a number of ol 
people trying to hold him back, for one wanted 
i go on ee his Ley apa to ieee a 
ra and so on ; and so they were clinging 
on oh skirts as he was edie” away.” 
The letters from this time forward are of 
varied interest, but always characteristic in 
their unfailing faith, beautiful simplicity, 
aspirations after the ideal, and the most re- 
markable humility. 

At Lady Stuart’s death, Lady. Waterford 

inherited the estate at Highcliffe. Her father, 
fort Siuart; tas catised an old castle to be 
removed from France and re-built, stone by 
stone, on a cliff overhanging the sea. After 
many years the ground springs threatened 
to undermine this historic structure, and the 
sandstone cliffs along the coast began to give 
way before the steady encroachments of the 
sea, An extensive sea-wall was planned and 
erected, under the supervision of Lady Water- 
ford. It was, I believe, at this time, when 
constantly thrown in the company of the 
workmen employed on its construction, that 
she first commenced her active Temperanco 
work, She took tho pledge, and wore the 
blue ribbon from that day until her death, a 
period of not less than sixteen years. Regard- 
less of the scorn in which the cause was then 
hold, she was loyal to its principles and 
devoted to its extension. I venture here to 
add, as a personal note, that when I made my 
first Temperance address in 1885, my cousin, 
Lady Waterford, was among the few who 
expressed her sympathy and interest in 
the work I was trying to do. “I do not 
know,” she wrote, “when anything has 
given me keener pleasure than your speech, 
which I read reported in a country news- 
paper.” 

In 1890, Mr. Augustus Haro, writing from 
llighcliffe, says— 

‘¢ Lady Waterford cannot understand the 
physical signs of age which seem to be sud- 
denly attacking her ; yet spiritually she is more 
than ever living in Eternity’s sunrise. Truly, 


those who have lived much at Highcliffe or Ford 
can never think this life, as John Inglesant says, 
‘ A low or poor place in which to seck 
Master walking to and fro. 


As tho end approached, there seemed to be, 
if possible, more radiance around the life that 


the Divine 
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had been so bright than even in the hey- 
day of youth and beauty. Those who had 
mage away seomed ever present with her— 

er sister, Lady Canning, her mother, Lady 
Stuart, and her early friends. 


‘€ One evoning there was a beautiful sunset,” 
writes Mr. Hare. ‘‘ Our dear lady sat watchi 
it : ‘It is like the coming of the Lord,’ she cide 
Truly the watchers at Ford realised General 
Gordon’s words: ‘ Anyone to whom God gives 
to be much with Him cannot even suffer a rang 
at the ap h of death, for what is death to a 
believer? It is a closer approach to Him whom 
even through the veil he is ever with.’” 


One of those who saw her in her last days 
wrote :— 


“T have a vision of a very grand com- 
posed fi awaiting the end when it should 
come, with a look of having done her duty, ready 
and willing to go when It is like some 
great ship lay sailing into harbour and into 
smooth water. . . . She has been a priestess of 
the Most High, leading one upwards along paths 
of beauty and goodness. 

“ And. so... . peacefully, radiantly, our 
dearost lady fell into the ever-smiling uncon- 
sciousness in which, on May 11th, she passod 
away from us. 

‘*From Ford they wrote how her coflin was 
carried on the shoulders of her own labourers to 
the churchyard ; how all the village and all her 
tenantry camo to her funeral, with the very few 
intimate friends who could possibly arrive in 
time, and how Iclmore’s music was sung. 

«¢ When her things were being distributed, the 
distributors were surprised to hear that ‘the 
odd man’ most earnestly begged for something ; 
it was for her old sealskin jacket. It was 
thought a singular request at first, but he urged 
it very much ; he should treasure the jackot as 
long as ever he lived. He had been walking by 
her donkey-chair in the road, when they founda 
female tramp lying in the ditch, very ill indeed. 
Lady Waterford got out of her chair, and made 
the man help her to lift the poor woman into it. 
Then she took off her own jacket, and put it on 
the sick woman, and walked home by the side of 
the chair, tending and comforting her all the 
way. ‘ But it was not my lady's putting her 
jacket on the woman that I cared about,’ said 
the man, ‘but that she did not consider her 
jacket the least polluted by having been worn 

y the tramp. She wore tt herself afterwards as 
if nothing had happened.’ ” 


It is perhaps in the preface to this beauti- 
ful memoir that Mr. Hare most justly 
describes the feelings of all those who came 
in contact with Louisa, Lady Waterford, 
and the sentiments he expresses must find 
an echo in every heart that appreciated the 
nobility of her life and character. 


“Those who were much in the sunshine of her 
gracious presence need no reminder of what she 
was ; her noble simplicity of character, her play- 
ful humour, her warm interest, her gentle sym- 
pathy, her utter forgetfulness of self, her enthu- 
siasm for all things good and beautiful, must be 
ever present with them. But it has been 
thought that there are many outside the quiet 
circle in which she lived who may care to know 
the little that can be told of one who might be 
described by Longfellow’s lines :— 

‘‘ Homeward serenely she walked, with God’s bene- 
diction upon her ; 

When she passed, it seemed like the ceasing 

of exquisite music.” 


We much regrct to announce the death of 
Gertrude Lady Wolverton at her beautiful seat, 
Coombe Wood. There she spent most of her 
leisure, and had her happiest gatherings of the 
various philanthropic societies with which she 
was connected. They included the Marylebone 
Branch of the House Boy Brigade, the Needle- 
work Guild, and the Barmaid Guild, and it is 
estimated that in connection with them at Icast a 
thousand persons were sent every year to enjoy 
a day of happiness in lovely Coombe Wood. 


no whit in critical estimation. 
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WOMEN WRITERS IN ’98. 


BY GRANT RICHARDS. 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


Mrs. Oraicie, whose start with “ Some 
Emotions and a Moral” had in it such great 
promise, has not advanced. ‘A Sinner'’s 
Comedy” had just the same qualities as its 
predecessor, and the two stories she has pub- 
lished this year, “‘ A Study in Temptations ” 
and “A Bundle of Life,” have forwarded her 
Her last 
book, for instance, is, if anything, least suc- 


cessful. Its first sentence is so carefully 
adjusted to her reputation for epigram that 
it commences by wearying one: “Sir Philip 
Warcop was a gentleman who had been born 
with many good and perfect gifts, but he 
had pawned them to his Adversary for a few 
casks of brandy and a little soda.” 
books are crammed with this sort of thing, 
and after a time it begins to pall; it is not in 
every page that she succeeds in a cynicism so 
good as the remark of one of her characters 


Her 


MRS. CRAIGIE. 
From a photograph) [by the Stereoscopic Co. 


that ‘Conscience is the name which the 
orthodox give to their prejudices.” “A 
Bundle of Life” is not a story but a collec- 
tion of episodes; but then one does not go 
to John Oliver Hobbes—to give Mrs. Craigie 
her pen name—for story, but for epigram 
and paradox, for flashes of wit, and for the 
amusement of a brilliant criticism of life. 
She has too little heart; her books flash 
and sparkle, but they are hard, unsym- 
pathetic. 

One authoress, however, who has made her 
name entirely this year has much of Mrs. 
Craigie’s brilliancy and keenness of observa- 
tion and flash of epigram, allied to a depth 
of feeling and a sympathy which as yet the 
older authoress has not shown. I allude 
to Miss Beatrice Harradan. For a first 
book, her “Ships that Pass in the Night” 
is wonderfully finished and complete; and 
all the characters, if drawn for effect, are 
very real, The picture of the little girl, 
Bernadine, for example, whom even the 
fairies appealing from countless *books had 
failed to win to softness, is charmingly 
natural. ‘So they gave up trying to please 
her, and left her as they had found her, love- 
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_ What can be said of a childhood which 
son the fairies have failed to touch with 
the warm glow of affection ? 


A GROUP OF NOBLE NAMES. 


a great many other writersI shouldmuch 

fee Fak at length. Mrs, Andrew Dean 
and Mrs. Cholmondeley (whose “ Diana 
Tempest ” is making at this moment a sort 
of permanent, steady reputation for its 
author) both deserve treatment far from 
casual. To me, certainly, two of the most 
notable novels of the year are Mrs. Dean’s 
“‘ Splendid Cousin,” and her “ Mrs, Finch- 
Brassey.” Studies of middle-class life, en- 
tirely conventional and decorous, they are, 
nevertheless, perhaps hardly agreeable. Mrs. 
Dean has a penchant for the crabbed, ugly 
character; but she draws it to perfection. 
The be-rouged, dyed, and loud-voiced Mrs. 
Finch Brassey—a sort of provincial semi- 
domesticated Becky Sharp, dominating her 
rural neighbours —is a wonderful piece of 
character drawing. And that she can make 
a pleasant character is proved by her success 
with Alison, one of the most vivid, charming 
heroines in recent fiction. Then I should 
like to devote some space to Mrs. Barrington 
Russell’s “ Lena’s Picture,” to Miss Derothy 
Leighton’s “ As a Man is Able ”—another 
novel dealing with the position of women— 
to Miss Ida Lemon’s short stories of the 
poor, “ A Pair of Lovers ;” to Miss Curtois’s 
powerful and imaginative fantasy, “The 
Romance of a County,” and to Miss Sophie 
F. F. Veitch’s “ Margaret Drummond, Mil- 
lionaire;” but, alas! I have no space. 
But there are one or two books that 
claim a moment’s attention by their excel- 
lence. Miss Jane Barlow’s “ Irish Idylls”’ is 
one of these. Ireland is. too little repre- 
sented in the literature of the novel, and 
this attempt to do for one corner of the 
Emerald Isle what Mr. Barrie has done for 
Kirriemuir, and “(Q” for bis native Cornwall, 
is very creditable. Miss Barlow has feeling 
and skill, observation and selection, and 
with these she should go far. Two other 
collections of short stories, but vastly dif- 
ferent, are Miss Nora Vynne’s “Blind Artist’s 
Picture” and Miss Clara Savile-Clarke’s “The 
World’s Pleasures.” Miss Vynne’s work is 
obvious, and in no way esoteric in its appeal. 
Her book is a collection of stories, readable 
first and artistic second, but they are skilful 
and promising. It is not everyone, on the 
other hand, that Miss Savile-Clarke will 
interest ; her subjects are not extraordinary, 
sometimes even they are hackneyed, but her 
treatment is allusive.. Her book is suggestive 
and very clever. In poetry the most notable 
appearance, after Mrs. Meynell, is Miss 
Dora Sigerson’s interesting ‘“ Poems.” Here is 
promiss rather than performance; but the 
promise is high. Michael Field’s new books 
have left their reputations where they 
were; but one is glad to see Mrs, 
Chandler Moulton at last gaining her proper 
audience on this side of the Atlantic. Another 
American authoress who deserves all the 
praise she has got, and more, is Miss Agnes 
Repplier, whose literary essays have the 
grace, the allusiveness, the informed air that 
are Mr, Andrew Lang’s chief attributes ; her 
“Points of View,” her ‘Essays in Miniature,” 
and her “ Essays in Idleness” have an English 
publisher, and they should have a very large 
English circle of readers. 


Frienvs of the Temperance, the Women’s, and 
the Labour Movement will please ask for this 
paper at the railway bookstalls, as by so doing 
they can, without expense, help the paper more 
than in almost any other way. 
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LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Homse, Sweet Home—My APPRENTICESHIP 
To NATURE. 
“ These as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God; the rolling year 
Is fall of Thee; forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, Thy tenderness and love.” 
Thomson's ‘‘ Seasons,” 


Tus above lines from a book early and often 
read, express what, from my earliest recol- 
lection, has been to me the constant, 
universal voice that speaks from Nature’s heart. 
I loved the poets because they uttered the 
wonder and the worship of which my soul was 
full; my mother’s memory was stored with their 
words of inspiration, and from her lips [ learned 
much of Coleridge, Cowper, Thomson, and other 
great interpreters. I have never elsewhere 
heard Wordsworth’s “Intimations of Immor- 
tality ” repeated with the delicate appreciation 
that was in her voice when she once more 
rendered it for me, on the verge of her eighty- 
seventh year. 

How often looking up iuto the heavens from 
the wide prairies of our farm, I repeated, almost 
with tears, what she had taught me from 
Joseph Addison : 


“The spacious firmament on high 
And all the blue ethereal sky 
With spangled heaven‘, a shining frame, 
Their Great Origioal proclaim ; 
The unweariei san from day to day 
Doth his Creator’s po wer display, 
And publishes to ev: ry land 
The work of an Almighty hand.” 


‘“ Earth, with her thousand voices, praises 
God,” has always been ‘a truth upspringing like 
@ prayer out of my heart, and turning bitter 
things to sweet. 

My father had a heart that beat closer to 
Nature’s own, than mother’s, even: she felt the 
moral aspects of birds and woods and sky ; he 
loved them simply for themselves. He felt 
at one with them; their sweet, shy secrets 
seemed to be open to him. ‘The ways of birds 
and butterflies, the habits of gophers, squirrels, 
and ants—he seemed to know about them 
as a faun might, and he taught us, Sunday and 
every day, to learn them; to know the various 
herbs and what their uses were; to notice 
different grasses and learn their names; to tell the 
names ofcurious wild flowers, When he found some- 
thing new to him in any floral line, he brought 
it home as a great curiosity to “study up.” 
As a gardener and pomologist, he had few equals, 
and, later on, he was for years president of the 
State Agricultural and Horticultural Society. 
He always carried his little spy-glass, fulded 
two-foot measure, and pocket thermometer, 
teaching us how to usc them. He carried a 
tape-line, too, and was fond of measuring the 
girth of trees, and he taught us to make a 
thorough study of the weather as well as of 
the woods. 

All these observations were made at “ Forest 
Home” a farm in Wisconsin where we lived 
from my seventh to my nineteenth year, a farm 
that we made ont of the woods and prairies, 
little by little, putting up all the buildings and 
stocking it so well that it became the prize farm 
of Rock county. 

The way of it was this: after four years of 
hard study in Oberlin College, my father’s 
health, which never was strong, showed symp- 
toms of a decline, and he decided to go West. 
There was no railroad, and so we put our house- 
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my father drove oue ; my brother Oliver, twelve 
years old, another ; and my mother the third. 
In front of her, on father’s writing-desk, sat my 
little sister and I, aged seven and four. Theo 
big Newfoundland dog, Fido, trotted behind 
this procession. When we reached Chicago we 
found so many mud holes with big signs up, 
saying, “No bottom here,” that my father 
declared he “wouldn't be hired to tlive in 
such a place.” When we saw the great 
Lake Michigan, we little girls were afraid. 
Oliver brought us pretty pebbles with wave- 
ripples marked on them, and I threw them 
away, saying they “made me hear the 
roaring of that awful sea.” Once the horse that 
mother drove went down in the quicksand 
almost to the ears, and men had to come with 
rails from the fences and pry him out, but 
mother was not frightened in the least, 
and so her little girls wore not. We never 
travelled on Sunday, and it took us over 
three weeks to reach our destination, and after 
living in Janesville, the county-seat, a few 
weeks, while the house on the farm was _ build- 
ing, we moved into it before it had any windows 
or much of any roof. But it was beautiful 
June weather, and we children thonght the 
whole affair a sort of joke and ‘as good as a 
picnic.” The cook-stove was set up out-of-doors, 
and the shavings and bits of shingles made nice 
playthings, Oliver built a play-house for his 
sisters, with a make-believe oven where we could 
have a real fire, and also a make bolieve stable 


| for Fido, who was our make-believe horse. 


Father’s tenants, who lived in a log-house by 
the beautiful Rock river near by, brought us 
fish and game, and vegetables from their garden. 
There were calves, pigs, and chickens to play 
with, and we children, who had always lived in 
a town, thought there was never anything half 
so delightful as this now home in the edge of 
the fine groves of oak and hickory that lined 
the river, and looking out on the prairie that 
stretched away toward the east until it met the 
sky. - 

We years passed on, we learned to love it 
more and more, and never thought of being 
lonesome ; though, except our tenants in a log- 
house near by, we had no neighbours within a 
mile, and never went anywhere in goneral or 
saw anybody in particular. We had no toys 
except what we made for ourselves, but as father 


‘had a nice “kit ” of carpenter's tools, we learned 


to use them, and made carts, sleds, stilts, cross- 
guns, bows and arrows, “darts,” and I don’t 
know what besides, for our amusement. Oliver 
was very kind to his sisters, and let us do any- 
thing we liked that he did. He was not one of 
those selfish, mannish boys, who think they 
know everything and their sisters nothing, and 
who say, “ You're only a girl, you can’t go with 
me,” but when he was in the fields ploughing 
he would let us ride on the beam or on the 
horse's back ; and when he went hunting I often 
insisted on go'ng along, and he never made fun 
of me, but would even let me load the gun, and 
I can also testify that he made not tho slightest 
objection to my carrying the game! 

In all our plays—and we “kept a hotel,” 
among the rest, in a regular “shanty” play-- 
house that was built for us by a carpenter 
when the big barn was going up—Mary was 
hostess and I was host. Mother did not talk 
to us as girls, but simply as human beings, and 
it never occurred to me that I ought to “know 
house-work ” and do it, Mary took to it kindly 
by nature—I did not, and each one had her 
way. Mother never said, “ You must cook, you 
must sweep, you must sew,” but sho studied 
what we liked to do, and kept us at it with no 
trying at all, There never was a busier girl 
than [, and what [ did was for the most part 
useful. I knew all the carpenter’s tools, and 


hold goods into white-covered wagons, of which | handled them ; made carts and sleds, cross-guns 
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and whip-handles— indeed, all the toys that were 
used at Forest Home we children manufactured. 
But a needle and a dishcloth I could not abide 
—chiefly, perhaps, because I was bound to live 
out-of-doors. This was so from the beginning, 
and perhaps it had something to do with our 
noble mother's willingness to live out in the 
country, away from everybody but her own dear 
ones. Anyhow, her three children were far 
better amused because left to amuse themselves. 
I feel sorry for the poor little things that have so 
many toys all “ brand new ” from the shops, and 
get no chance to use their own wits at invention 
and to develop their own best gifts. 

What to do on Sunday with these restless 
spirits was a serious question, for father and 
mother had the old Puritan training. It was 
in their birth and bones that the Sabbath was 
a day holy unto the Lord, This feoling was 
even stronger in my father, perhaps, because 
his father was the son of Elder Elijah Willard, 
a New England pastor, for forty years in one 
parish, a good man and a righteous, who trained 
his children strictly in faith and practice. 
Perhaps, also, the lawyer-like character of my 
father’s mind had something to do with his 
greater severity in holding us to the white line 
of what he deemed our duty. For himself, 
he would not shave, or black his boots, he 
would not read or write a lettor, he would 
not so much as look in the dictionary for a 
word upon the Sabbath day. He said, “ The 
children must have habits.” This was the 
most frequent phrase he used about our 
training. He never said “good habits,” so 
that I grew up with the idea that there were 
no habits except good ones! He said, “ You 
must draw your lines and set your stakes, for 
if you don’t you will be just nobody.” So he 
decided that no calls or visits should be re- 
ceived on Sunday, which was easy enough to 
observe, as there was nobody to come but the 


__________hirds, e24-nowhere to go except to the fields 


and pasture. He also said that no books or 
papers should be read except those of a 
strictly religious nature. Mother did not 
interfere with all this by any word, but 
we felt a difference, and had a sense of 
greater “elbow room” with her. A little 
incident illustrates her tact. In the early 
years of our farm life, one New Year's eve 
came on Saturday and our small presents were 
given and put away without waiting for morn- 
ing, because father thought it wouldn’t be 
right to have them on Sunday. One can hardly 
imagine the bottled up condition of children 
in such a case. Fortunately for Oliver, he had 
a Sunday book, “ Austin’s Voice to Youth,” 
and little Mary had a child's edition of Pilgrim’s 
Progress, su they could get at work on their 
presents. But, alas for poor me! My prayer and 


dream had been for months, “some pictures to 
look at on Sunday,” and I had a slate, instead. 
To be sure I had devoutly desired a slate, for I 
had imagined any amount of things that could 
be written and drawn upon it, but the rule of 
the house did not permit such a week-day 
article to come into use upon the Sabbath. At 
last I hit upon a plan, and going to mother— 
I did not dare suggest even this to the revered 
“ Squire,” as the farmers called my father—I 
said, in a pleading voice, “ May not I have my 
new slate if I’ll promise not to draw anything 
but meetin’ houses?” (That's what they called 
churches in those days.) Mother laughed ir. 
spite of herself at this bit of childish ingenuity, 
and said, “ Yes, you may, my little girl, and 
mamma will make you a pattern to go by.” 
So there was peace and quiet, while mother, 
who had much skill with her pencil, made a 
“meeting house,” and I was the envy of my 
brother and sister, who had before thought 
themselves the favoured ones. 

One lonesome day in early spring, gray with 
fog and moist with rain, a Sunday at that, and 
a Puritan Sunday in the bargain, I stood in the 
doorway of our old barn at Forest Home. 
There was no church to go to, and the time 
stretched out before me long and desolate. I 
cried out in querulous tones to the two who 
shared my every thought, “I wonder if we shall 
ever know anything, see anybody, or go any- 
where!” for I felt as if the close curtains of 
the fog hedged us in, somehow, from all the 
world besides. Out spoke my cheery brother, 
saying, “Oh, I guess I would not give up quite 
yet, Frank!” and sweet little Mary clasped my 
thin hand with her warm, chubby one, looked 
into my face and smiled that reassuring smile, 
as sweet as summer and as fresh and fair as 
violets. “Why do you wish to go away?” 
she asked. . 

“ Oh, we must learn—must grow and must 
achieve! It’s such a big world that if we don’t 
begin at it we shall never catch up with the 
rest,” was my unquiet answer. 

Always in later years when the world has 
widened for me, as it has kept on doing, I have 
gone back in thought to that gray, misty, 
moisty morning, when cloudy was the weather, 
and been ashamed and sorry for the cross child 
I was, who had so little faith in all that the 
Heavenly Father had in store for me. 


Rerorms follow the line of least resistance, 
and it is therefore natural that the followers of 
John Wesley, true to their best traditions, should 
have agpointed a woman to be circuit steward. 
Miss Dawson, of Linkfield Lane, Redhill, was 
chosen at the recent quarterly meeting (the 
largest ever held in the circuit) by the unanimous 
vote of the authorities to this position. 


THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 


At a drawing-room meeting of tho North and 
West Finchlay Branch of the Women’s Liberal 
Association an address was delivered by Mrs. 
Morgan Browne on “The Women of India.” 
The chair was taken by Miss Hill, the President 
of the Branch, who congratulated the members 
on the growth of the Association, and on the fact 
that during the recent lock-out the W. L. A. 
had contributed £57 148. 2d. to the Chronicle 
Fund for the relief of the distressed minors and 
their wives and children. Miss Hill then re- 
ferred to a circular letter which had been 
received from Mrs. Josephine Butler, in regard 
to the Cantonment Act in India, and proposed 
that the following memorial should be passed by 
the meoting and copies sent to Mr. Gladstone 
and other members of the Government : 

“That having considered the report of the India 
Office Committee on the subject of the Rules, 
Orders, and Practices in India Cantonments with 
regard to prostitation, your memorialists desire 
gratefully to endorse the conclusions arrived at : 
That the system and incidental practices described 
in that report and the statutory rules, so far as they 
autho: or permitted the same, did not accord 
with the plain meaning of the House of Commons 
of June 5th, 1888, and tbat the only effective 
method of pare these systematic malpracticcs 
is by express penal legislation. Therefore, your 
memorialists earnestly pray that you will take 
immediate steps to carry out the resolution of the 
House of Commons, and also to pass a law which 
shall make all such practices penal in future.” 

The resolution bay seconded by ee Dobson 
(hon. secre ), and supported by Mrs. Morgan 
Browne. White touc ing on the historical 
aspect of the question, Mrs. Browne treated it 
principally from the’ ethical point of view, and 
pointed out the necessity for women not to 
shrink from enquiring into and speaking upon 


this question if they would secure the mental, - 


moral, and spiritual cleva.ion, not only of their 
own sex, but of the entire human race. Women 
must not shut their eyes to unpleasant things, 
nor shirk unpleasant work, nor should they be 
deterred from warring against bin | laws or evil 
of any kind, although they personally might not 
be injuriously affected. It is the especial duty 
of women to work for social purity, and it is use- 
less to pray ‘Thy Kingdom come,” and by 
apathy retard the answer to that prayer. The 
taking up of political work by women should 
mean a spiritual awakening and another crusade. 

At the close of Mrs. Morgan Browne’s address 
she was accorded a hearty vote of thanks, and 
the proposal to forward the resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

ees 


TE Charity Commissioners propose to hold an 
inquiry into the endowed charities of 
London. The County Council, which reassembled 
after the Christmas vacation on Tuesday, has 
been asked to bear half the cost £2,500. 


he weighed 24 lbs. ; he ts now 
have brought up two girls also on the Foo 
like it for children. 


Cures Coughs and Colds. 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


Price 2/6 and 4/6 per Bottle. 


NEWCASTLE, STAFFORDSHIRE, December 12th, 1892. 
Dear Mr. Mellin, —1 enclose you photo of my boy Matcolm, taken when he was 6 months old. When he was 7 months 
11 months old, and has 8 teeth. He has taken your Food entirely since he was a week old. I 
d, who are now aged 10 years and 12 years respectively. I constder there is no Food 


Yours truly, E. TURNER. 


MELLIN’S EMULSION 
OF COD LIVER OIL. 

Invaluable for Bronchitis and Incipient Consumption, 
Sample Size, 1s. Of all Chemists and Stores. 


Samples, Pamphlet and Prospectus post free on application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


WORKS, 


Stafford Street, Peckham, 


ol 
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CONSUMPTION, 


Indigestion, 
Chest Diseases, etc, 
Y OR THB 
WASTING DISEASES OF INFANCY & CHILDHOOD 


Should read wl at the Lanc t says about 


‘6s WIROL.”’ 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Positive Substitute for Cod Liver Oil. 


**VAROL" 


Composed of 
“ Marrow of Beef Bones, Lime of Egg Shells, 
Yolk and White of Egg, Juice of Lemons, 


Extract of Malt.” 
“THE LANCET” Analysis. 
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45 
Tho CHILD DOUBLES IN WEICHT within THREE WEEKS. 


“7%, Newd ate Street, 
“ Old Normanton 8t., DERBY, 
“ States that ‘Vino’ has saved his child's life, and phe 
him. pleased to answer any questions you may wish to 


“Child at —! months hed between four and five 
pounds. After first jar of ‘Vino,’ five pounds nine 
ana tte For Pda anaes days fed on nothing but ‘ Vino.’ 

and lime- 
** Dec. ith,” + 98: Weighs eleven pounds nine ounces and 


is perfectly ly we 
* I never saw a child so wasted. 
“*Tabes meseuterica. 


“Ww. H, hen bal UD L R.C.P.I., etc., ete., 
edical Otticer of Heaith.” 
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Received the COMMEMORATIVE MEDAL and Certificate of Award for the HIGHEST MERIT at the World's Fair, Chicago, 1803. 
Write for Samples and Report. THE LIQUOR CARNIS CO., LIMITED (London), Aston Clinton, Bucks. 
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WORLD-RENOWNED 
HAIR PRODUCER & RESTORER 


PRODUCES 


Luvuriant Hair, Whiskers, and Moustaches, 


Prevents the Hair Falling Off and Turning Grey. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY 
FOR BALDNESS. 


N For Curing Weak and Thin Eyelashes, Preserving, 
W Strengthening, and Rendering the Hair Beautifully Soft; 
< St) for removing Scurf, Dandruff, etc.; 
eS ain ALSO FOR RESTORING GREY HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL @ 
COLOUR, IT IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


The Best Dressing Specially Prepared and Perfumed for Toilet Use. 
Physicians and Analysts pronounce it to be devoid of any metallic or other injurious ingredients. 


1/-, 2/6, and 5/6 per Bottle, from Chemists, Hairdressers, and Perfumers all over the world, 


or sent direct on receipt of P.O. 


Edwards? **Harliene,”’ 
975, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION 
(Incorporated). 


HOW TO WORK UP MEETINGS. 


THE CRUSADE celebration meetings are already in 
progress. It is hoped that a worthy thank offering 
will be the result of the interest and enthusiasm 
now being aroused throughout the country in the 
origin of the Woman’s Temperance Movement. The 
following extract from a letter written by a leading 
Temperance Worker in Bradford illustrates the only 
method of success in working up a public meeting :— 
“We are calling together about three or four 
hundred representatives from all the churches, 
chapels, and schools througfiout the district inter- 
ested in Temperance to organise efforts in 
support of the Local Veto Bill, and also with a view 
to creating interest and support for the great meet- 
ings to be held in St. George's Hall next month, and 
addressed by Lady Henry Somerset.” The above 
plan can be carried out wherever possible. The 
greater interest called forth in arranging meetings 
the better. 


THE SPEAKERS’ BUREAU, 


It is particularly reqnested that all applications 
for speakers be made to tke Secretary of the 
Boreau (Mrs. H. J. Osborn, 38, Whitehall Park, 
Highgate, N), and nut to the Speakers themse'ves. 
As long notice as possible should always Le given. 
All inquiries for terms, etc., should be accompanied 
by a stamped envelope for reply, and by the follow- 
ing particulars :—1, Date of meeting; 2, whether 
branch or public meeting ; 3, probable number of 
audience ; 4, if on any special aspect of the Tem- 
perance question. Interviews may be ea gs 
with Mrs, Osborn at 26, Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 
2 to 4 o'clock. - 


Daring the past few weeks meetings held at the 
places named below have been addressed by Bureau 
ekers, as follows: — Walham Green (Miss 
Phillips), Tulse Hill (Miss Gregory), Walham Green 
(Miss Tinling), Bexley Heath (Miss Balgarnie), 
Redhill (Mi:s T.uliaz), Pickering, 3 (Mrs. Skinner), 


CHARLES YOUN 


reach of all. 


two couplers, treble and ba:s, and vox humana. The tone is rich and pure. It has knee ewell. 


Small oper from 
Harmoniums from 
23 15s. 


Portables from £3 
158. 


= 


Writt at 
ONCE 10 


Is now offering this superb aud handsomely-cased 
American Organ, 4ft. Min high, of solid American 
Wa'nut, at a price which 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Gateshead 


Miss Balgarnie), High Barnet (Miss 
Shilston), 


‘est Hartlepool (Miss Balgarnie), Stoke 


Newington (Mrs. Gray), Rotherhithe (Miss Town 
son), Tollington Park (Miss Balgarnie’, Southend 
(Mrs, Stewart), Anerley (Mrs. Gray), Rectory Road 
(Miss Rowlands), Malton (Mrs. Emmett), 


den- 
head (Mrs. Hicks), Highgate (Miss Rowlands and 
Miss Johnson), Highgate (Mrs. Lamb). 


Miss Helen Hood, Secretary of the O tion 
Department, will speak in Plymouth, on Thursday, 
January 18th, for the Three Towns’ Branch, 
B.W.T.A. 


NEWS FROM THE BRANCHES. 

PEChHAM. — Satisfactory progress is reported 
from this branch, under lia crseidancy of Mre. 
Bone. The Secretary, Miss Yeatman, has been able 
to add new members to the books. 

BUNHILL Row, E.C.—Miss Gorham conducted an 
Evangelistic Mission, at the Friends’ Mission House, 
a short time ago, with much success. 

MANCHESTER.—At the annual business meeting 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance Association, 
held on the 10th inst., Mre. Hughes was re-elected 
President ; Mrs. Gamble and Mre. Hamill, Hon. 
Secretaries; Mrs. F. Spence, Treasurer; Mrs. 
Broxap and Mrs. Swallow, Superintendents of 
Police-court Missions. 

WHITEHAVEN.—The annual business meeting of 
the branch was lately held, under the presidency of 
Mrs. M'Gowan. From the report of the past year’s 
work we learn that the membership is 171, besides 
twenty-four associates who are gentlemen. At the 
election of officers, Mrs. Duncan was made President. 

MILLFIELD (SUNDEBLAND).—A coffee supper 
was given recently in connection with this branch. 
Miss Strother presided. Mrs. T. Birbeck and Miss 
Sara Scott gave addresses. Miss Blackwood and 
Miss Strother assisted with musical selections, etc. 

PRESTON Branch reports a good meeting, held 
under the presidency of Mrs. Brown. Mre. Smith, 
of Burnley, gave an address, 


HOW THE WORK IS PROGRESSING IN 
WALES, 


RoaTH BRANCH (CARDIFF) sends an account of 
an interesting meeting, which was addressed by 


rings it within the 
It haz five stops, including 


L’st of Testimonisls nt free. 


Elliot Stock, Esq., writes: 
* May 18, 1893, 62, Pater- 
nester Row. I have 
to 
satisfaction 
the instrument re- 
cen'ly bought 
has given, and 
the reasonable- 
™ ness of its cost.” 


‘ 
— 


Jan. 18, 1894. 


Miss Meyrick and Mrs, Scoble. THE Woman's 
SIGNAL was in evidence. Copies were sold, and 
much enthusiasm prevailed. : 

SwANSEA.—The annual gathering of the members 
took place re.ently, The Revs. A. A. Matthews and 
Oscar T. Snelling conducted the meeting. The 
President of the branch, Mrs, F’. 8, Bishop, gave an 
address. 

The ABERSYCHAN, and the two sister branches of 
PONTNEWPRYDD and GAMDIFFAITH, bave suffered 
loss by death of some of their earnest workers. 
Miss Rossin (a branch secretary), Mrs. Evans (one 
of the founders of the Pontnewprydd branch), and 
Mrs. Williams (an old member of the Abersychan 
B,W.T.A ), also’ Mrs, Taylor, have recently passed 
away. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 


A NINETEENTH CENTURY NATI- 
VITY: A Beauti‘ul Gift Card. Designed and 
Drawn by Lady HENRY SOMERSET. 

Tenpence, Post Free. Two a One Shilling and Sixpence, 

post free. 


NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS. By 
Miss Fraxces E. WILLARD. The Story of 
her only Sister’s Life. Introduction by Lady 
Henry Somerset. Prefatory Note by John G. 

Whittier. Six Illustrations. 


Cloth Bound, Two Shillings and Sixpence, t free, 
Gilt, Three Bhillings, poss free 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES. 


AN en'irely new list of the publications of the 
Literature Department is now in course of pre- 

ration. We advise an early application for this 

t, which will be sent free to any address. The 
list will contain new publications, and will show a 
great reduction in the price of some of the old 
stock. Secretary, Literature Department, 24, 
Memorial Hall. 


Owing to an oversight in last week’s Branch 
reports, a wrong address was given. Please 


observe that all Brench 1eports must be sent to 
Mre. Ward Poole, 24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street. 


COUNT 


MATTEIS 
REMEDIES 


ARE THE 


BEST 


Family Medicines 


Pamphlet, containing List of Diseases for which each 
Remedy may be used, FREE from The Manager, 
18, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


Jan. 18, 1894, 


SOLO L FLD OMT LIVI 
FOUR @REAT WOUSEKEEPER’S | © en: 


TRY ONE, TRY ALL. 


RISING SUN rocish Hi 


EASIEST QUICKEST T, CHEAPEST, & 
BEST BLACKLEAD rne WORLD 
a Leoed the Time, with Half the BI 

ou can produce More 

Ne Polish with Two Pe hae mts 


of Rising | Sun than ——— 
Dozen of ordinary Black! C=) 


PRISIN' SUN ta 


GIVES TOALL KINDSOF METALS A 


BEAUTIFUL SOFT BRILLIANT POLISH 


6d. & 1/- Bottles. No Mixi 
_ A Log ratches, Scareely any Rubbin: 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. 


ee is toequal 
pl oni bal nia UIRE oem od. es geld mn 


C K S DOUBLE 
MA STARCH 
CONTAINS IN PROPER PROPORTIONS 
GLOSS. BORAX, GUM,WAX, &« &c 
UIRES no addition or Preparation. 


SAYES Time, Labour, and Uncertainty. 
PRODUCES Beautiful White Glossy Linen. 


Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 
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SITUATIONS, ETO., WANTED. 


30 WORDS ror 1 FOR ls, 6d. 
9d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
‘hree insertions as Two. 
LADY, late Student at the 
Swanley Horticultural fag with 
ee - = 6., 


EDUCATIONAL. 


30 WO: 
9d. for each FORD, FoR 28 9 Words, 


Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
ASTBOURNE.—Vacancies for few 


excellent 

SOHOOL. Home privileges. Three S.... — s 

to raclo mean ies ext erm January GARDENEE in) tn Piiels & Neves Garton, 

17, Advani ered to new parlour | Theoretical practice] snowled Bn 
boarders.—Principal, Avenue Villa, Grand — <a trait culture and glass.—. 


Parade. (w.s.275. 


M. Cooper, 7! Gower Street, 
NGLESIDE, EXMOUTH. — PRIN- 


London, W.C eae 
LADY with excellent references, 
— a ei an, Ragapemect f 
work, seeks an 
SEORETARY, =, Address, Je Clark and 
woes Stationers, 27, Park erro, agent 
(w.s 


| rons bas LADY, age bevenienn, life- 
lon er, daughter of 

seoks Situation as CLERK, or ro whi 
business ; ter ; references.—Addrese, 
Miss Worth’ Villa, West — 
Tottenham. (w.s.281. 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 


30 WORDS ror 2s, 
Od. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


OLKESTONE (best .— Good 
F Private rerio Bo nome 
HOUSE, conducted on Obristian 

aint pal home comforts; 42s. to 52s. 6d. 


wea G Batis aa 
CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE. 


Head Master: Rev. G. Hugh Jones. 
° Lserwl French, es and ° 


premises. Fees £15, no necessary e 


TEACHERS’ GUILD” 
Creat Britain & Ireland, 


74, GOWER ST.,W.C. | tect tore Betish Suntag Rancitony, 
REGISTRY FOR WOMEN THACHERS. Eee ey Oe 


LANFAIRFECHAN, NORTH 
WALES.—Sea View Boarding House, 
Comfortable winter residence, mild 


good table 
months. —Apply. Proprietress. 


will find that every care is taken to admit (w.s.279, 
catletis axe a¢mitiol 10. ths Regieiry wad 

subjects are adm o the who 

can furnish satisfactory eredentiols. 53 pw 2 ND ON e 
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CENUINE GRAPE JUICE 


Freé from 4 from Alcohol. 
Exeallet Communi a \ 


> mapeina, 


renga sgt \\ 


Poplication: “Qe RED anteeete 
wy: MUSGAX, MENREL A. 


’ ta, 149. to Ws. 
<r Rn Mion nee eerie, 
de. per 
SMALL Sa it ft 
 W oes SEF eat aon 
io OY 
F. WRIGHT, 1 MUNDY & CO., 
MERTON Rate KENSINGTON, LONDON. W. 
“AS ay xivpap by the us pane Wine 
rtment of the B.W.T.A, 
ssi head roises 
SS siccers fatty 
NESS with Wales 


Paes: Sound Discs. a 

AF' months without removal ; 

E ie the-ears as glasses are to ths 
eyes, hae Free, 


tO de 
THE “ — HYCIENE” SHOES, 


IN vain LEATHER FOR ee 


aa Ate IN GLACE xP 
UMMER WEAR 
10/6 
AND 
14/6 


These shoes are made of durable leather, 
they have the particular advantage of fitting 
tke heels closely, are of a shape suitable to 
the natural comfort of the feet, and are of 
sufficient elegance to commend themselves 
to the eye. 


PARERR & CO., 


145, OXFORD ST., LONDON, 


C. CHANCELLOR & Co., LONDON, E.C. 39 WORDS For 2s. WILD'S 
OO I NN aN Od. for each Additional 9 Words 


GIWEN AWAY. 


Advertisements 5s. per inch. 


FOREIGN STAMPS. 
ANTED. — @ollection Foreign 
8tamps. ag oe before 1870 
preferred. oi 2100 given for 
good one. Also all West Indies s . 
cepectaly Es. values. —** Philatelist,” 
laide Road, London, N.W. (w3.276. 


Temperance Hotel 
34 to 40, LUDGATE HILL. 


Home Comforts. Cleanliness & Quiet. 
Central for Business and. Pleasure. 


REVULCANISED Gotp MEDAL RuBsBeErR StamP3. 


or 9d., post fre Ink, le. 3d 
“BHLFAST HOUSE.” Spel shee Bickel Biiver Hen and Pencil Save 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch. 


SALE OF IRISH LINENS, 


COMMENCING JANUARY 22nd. 


CIVEN AWAY 
CO" Pace Hor ** Unitarian Ohristianity.” 


: pid from ?” - rhe Bs pgs pire Shes and Address Stamp, 

Christ on Unitarian Principles.” . Watch Case, beautifully chased, 
WALP OLE Brothers These publications sent free. Also in- with Name and Address Stamp, 10.3 and 
formation on Unitarianis very other description of Rubber Stamp 


Being actual Mannfacturers, the necessity for keeping their Looms 
constantly going renders imperative this clearance of surplus stock. During 
the sale they offer the whole of their splendid stock of 


DOUBLE DAMASK TABLE LINENS, 
SHEETINGS, TOWELS, 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, Etc., 
At figures much below the lowest wholesale trade prices. 
SALE PRICE LISTS AND RAtTTES VS ON APPLICATION, 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, 
89. NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST COOKED FOOD 
FOR INFANTS, ETC. 


ts the only food which contains the WHEAT PHOSPHATES 


extracted from Wheat Bran, and is therefore the most ator a food in 


/ for INFANTS, INV ALIDS, and ADULTS, (the WORLD 
for INFANTS ; 
Developing the Bone, Muscle, Teeth, and Brain. In process of manufacture, 


great attention is paid to the Conversion of the 8 into Dextrine, thereby 
rendering the DrgT specially suitable for the weak digestive powers of Infants. 


for INVALIDS ; 


RESTORATIVE, IiviaoratiNa, Eastty DIGEsTeED,fand retained by the weakest 
stomach when all other food is refused. 


jor ADULTS ; 
A Delicious Breakfast or Supper Dish 
VITALISES the BRAIN and ail the functions of the body. 
3-lb. Sample in HANDSOME ENAMELLE Box sent Free on receipt of 8d. to cover postage 
(mention this Pper). 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, etc., in Tins, 1 lb. at ls., 4 lbs. at 3s, 9d., or sent eee paid by 
FRAME FOOD Co., Ltd., Lombard-road, Battersea, London, 8. 


half price. Send for List. Agents wanted. 
ance 

alace (John Bond's 
Daughters) Gold Medal Marking 


orks, 76, Southgate Road. 


im. 
Apply pete F. rE Oottage, 


“Woman's Signal.” 
5/- per inch, 
ig mh 4/6 thirteen, =) twenty-six, 
es ae "£10. 
alt-page ae -. &5 58, 


wo. £2 158, 
ie positions by arrangement. 
a should be sent to the 


J om HADDON ASS «» Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.0., 
not later than UaaDAY morning for inser- 
tions in the next issue. 


People Don't 


Live by principle, but by circumstances. Blood 
Matches at lid: per doz. boxes are generally 
bought instead of honest, health-preserving 
Safeties at 24d. per doz. Salvation Army Improved 
Safety Matches (‘‘ Lights in Darkest England ’’) 
are the best in the market, and as cheap as an 
decent Safety. The Salvation Army Matc 
Factory pay higher Lg ah than any firm in the 
trade, and is a genuine Home Industry. 


You_Can 


Help the poor sweated match girls byb uyIng and 
using only Salvation Army Matches. Enlist the 
sympathies of your Grocer or Oilman, if you can; 
if you can’t, threaten the interests of his pocket, 
and he’ll wake up. We will help you with literature 
to send to your friends, if you will only write us. 
Wake up your shopkeepers! wake up your 
friends! and, above all, wake up yourself ! 
Write for further Information to— 
272, 


WHITECHAPEL ROAD, E. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS 8 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


L$ 
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eLadies! Write for the ALL Lise) ED 


New Winter Patterns S@emeertienee , Most Fashionable 


(Sent Post 2) so eee to any = = 6 AEE ve DESIGNS. 


HENRY PEASE ‘& CO’B SUCCESSORS’ 


Pure Wool Serges. 


Tweeds, Homespuns, Diagonals, Ben- 
galines, Whipcords, Hop Sack Cloths, 
Habit Cloths,Shot Effects in Fancy Worsted 
Serges, and entirely 
New Weavingsofthe 
World - Renowned 
Darlington Gold 
Medal Merinos,Cash- 
meres, and Cross- 
Warp Serges. 


Any article not gg of exchanged within 


ae Paid on ane oO Peed ee remaants) to 
station in Great Britain, to 
Dablin, Ipelyas fast, Limerick, Cork, and Waterford. 


CHARITY 


DEPARTMENT. 


In order to met the growing demand for 
goods for charitable purposes, H. P. & Co.'s 
Successors are prepare to supply Hostery, 
gh Flannels, Blankets, ¢tc., which, 
b sides being warm and usefal, are remark- 
ab'y low im price, thus giviog Custome s 
the opportanity of doing the most amouat 
of good for thelr outlay. 
Patterns forwarded on Application. 


BLANKETS. 


In all sizes and qualities. Better value 
cannot be obteined anywhere. 


HOSIERY. 


All kinds of underwear made from pure 
Datural undyed wo2l. 


Price Lists of Blankets and Hosiery 
Jorwarded on request. 


DRESSMAKING. — Madame 
Foret, a high-class Dresemaker in the West Bnd, 
will make up our materiale for Customers, While 
the Style, Fit, and Workmanship will be of the 

t, the prices charged are very moderate. | 
Self-measurement Forms, Patterns, etc., on . 


tion, 
Henry Pease & Co.'s Succrs,, . 
a on 5), THE MILLS, 
GOOD OLD TUG may tug away at his edly Lh ies i -WaRP —_ ov DaRtinatox Fame D AR LI N GTON. 


— a 
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